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The one great rule 
of composition is to 
speak the truth. 


—Thoreau 
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TWO TEXANS 


By the Observer Staff 
WASHINGTON 


Current reports here _ indicate 


that Bob Anderson will soon re- 
enter the lucrative world of high 
business. Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby 
is taking over the Houston Post, 
while her 77-year-old ailing hus- 
band, W. P. Hobby, retires to the 
chairmanship of the Board. The 
departure of these two Texans 
from Washington — vacating the 


Number Two spot in the Pentagon 
and a cabinet post in the Adminis- 
tration substantially decreases 
Texans’ influence in the councils of 
the government. 

To be sure, Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn holds forth sternly from his 
throne in the House of Representa- 
tives. He moves easily between the 
high long well-appointed room in 
the Speaker’s quarters and the 
House chamber, firmly in control at 
all times. But with Senator Lyndon 
Johnson abed—albeit listening to 
radio reports and conferring with 
the President on the eve of his trip 
to Geneva—and with Anderson and 
Mrs. Hobby back in their private 
roles, Texas has had a relative 
comedown. 


Anderson, whose work as Deputy 
Secretary of Defense has aroused 
keen admiration from the people 
here whose expressions of admira- 
tion or non-admiration are taken as 
decisive, was thought to be con- 
sidering running for Governor of 
Texas. He still is not saying—per- 
mitting his “no political plans what- 
ever” to speak for itself—but he 
has told friends he has had several 
“attractive offers.” An offer that is 
attractive to a man who managed 
the Waggoner estate for $60,000 a 
year must be very attractive, in- 
deed. 


The Post Insists 


Mrs. Hobby, on the other hand, 
departs from her Secretaryship of 
Health, Education, and Welfare un- 
der somewhat clouded  circum- 
stances. The felicitations and super- 
lative-exchanging during the Pres- 
ident’s acceptance of her resigna- 
tion were duly transmitted to the 
people via television, and the Ad- 
ministration still staunchly insists 
that the national mix-up in the Salk 
polio vaccine distribution had noth- 
ing to do with her departure. The 
President said he was sorry to lose 
her; he said the Secretary of the 
Treasury said she was the “best 
man in the Cabinet”; and after she 
said she feels the hand of God has 
been on the country through his 
leadership, he said he would not 


have accepted her resignation 
he known she felt that way 


This was all very touching (so 
much so that Mrs. Hobby had to 
fight back her tears), but the 
Washington Post was still ungra- 
cious enough to mention in the 
third paragraph of its story that 
Senator Wayne Morse (who is of 
course now a Democrat from Ore- 
gon) had charged her with having 
been “guilty of bad administration 
that comes close to immorality” in 
the’ distribution and testing of the 


Salk vaccine. 

The courtly 
Star, which is dressed in 
raphy not unlike the dark grey 
suits of the gentlemen of the Lon- 
don clubs, rushed to Mrs. Hobby’s 
defense. She has, said the Star, 
“suffered the slings and arrows of 
a band of critics who all too often 
have been outrageously unfair.” 


Washington Evening 


a typog- 


to be 


relations left a bit 


IN GILES TRIAL 








AUSTIN 
in the felony theft 

Land Commissioner 
has been painfully 
District Attorney 
Les Procter has labored in the 
steamy courtroom, trying to build 
up his case with sometimes obscure 
and usually complicated testimony. 
The jurors have found it difficult 
to stay awake. 

But in the midst of this deadly 
dull business of trying to prove 
that Giles conspired with Brady 
real estate dealer B. R. Sheffield to 
steal $6,800 from the State, prose- 
cution witnesses have sometimes 
let loose with the kind of explosive 


Testimony 
trial of former 
Bascom Giles 
dreary at times. 


statements everybody understands 

Last week prosecution witnesses 
testified: 

That Giles was supposed to re- 
ceive a 50 per cent payoff from 
profits in a Dimmit County veter- 
ans’ land deal—one that does not 
now involve the charges in his cur- 
rent trial; 


That Giles was supposed to get 
$75,000 from: Sheffield in connec- 
tion with a land deal in Kinney 
County (the Rosenow Ranch) 
which would show a net profit of 
100 per cent for the promoters, 
which is the transaction in which 





the State is trying to prove Giles 
either conspired with Sheffield or 


had} (she once told a reporter that he | 





| publie policy 
Granting that her sense of public| Post 
desired | commitment to 
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We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to 
the truth as we find 
it and the right as 
we see it. 
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A Talk With Morrow 


% 


His Conservatism, Popularity Still Strong 


BANDERA But it’s obvio 

Wright Francis Morrow, a 62-| With the reactior 
year-old Houston attorney, sits in| Conservatives towar 
the front yard of his Medina River | Morrow fuss. Som. 
ranch home in the hill country of | ple sided with hin 


Central Texas these days, preoccu- | Dallas Morning Nev 





pied with politics and principles. nificance in this 
The river at the back of the house | backers of the Gov: 
is going dry, but Morrow’s classic|t0 g0 ride with a 
kind of conservatism still pumps | never held — ff 
with some ferocity. Morrow once Morrow is he 
offered to resign from his job at| daddy of die-hard 
Democratic National Committee-|Texas. These peopl: 
man from Texas because of a prin- | give an inch—they 
ciple—because he supported Eisen-|victions and the. 
hower in 1952. He now refuses to| them, win or lose. W 


Shivers begins n 


resign from the post for another 


principle in spite of a public sug-| noises toward th: 

gestion by Governor Shivers that| leaders, they'd 

he do so. | fied to stick by M 
He doesn’t want to make any fur-|_ Morrow knows 

ther comment on his recent row | — pe ae thing 
, ; 0 at faction 

with Governor Shivers: “I’ve said | which doen't wat 

all I'm going to say for the time | price with the nati 


_ being” ‘inevitable urgings 


STEP OUT 


But there was a < 
had been around Washington long | “If this newsp 
enough to know the answer to the! sharp disagreemer 
question he had asked her), the | on Federal aid to 
Star nevertheless set her critics | vaccine distributior 
down as hurlers of brickbats and| tainly not been 
commended her for her good and/|tion of the devote 
faithful service. | tious service she rer 
As might have been expected, the|ing situation.” 
churlish Post, which carries the Certainly the least 
cartoons of the notorious Washing- | ment, however, can 
ton cynic, Herbert Block, entitled z 





paper called “Roll C 


its editorial, “New Broom at Wel-| circulated on the 
fare.” Her final months, said the} ernment offices. It 
Post, were marred by criticism of | gress for the most 
her handling of the Salk program|its columns was 
(the source of which was prudently | Hobby which ever 
omitted from these particular edi-| south as Dallas 


convention. It ses 
mor had it that Mr 
est solution for tl 
was to give every Art 
sus monkey and 
kit. 
Mrs. 


torial columns that day), and no 
doubt she will leave Washington 
“with a sense of relief.” Unwilling 
to push gallantry too far (with the 
typical egghead justification that 
was involved), the 
disparaged her “doctrinaire 
‘states rights’.” 


a 50-% 


Hobby, 


(Continued 








Testimony Dreary an 


encouraged Sheffield to steal $6,800 , subpoenaed a 
from the State; | ness, will then tak 


That Giles said he Defense Scores Point 


would take 


$15,000 for seeing that an appraisal The defense 

was raised on a Dimmitt County | tempted to prove 

transaction; Giles has not beer 
That Giles had asked L. C. Jack-| rectly with the va 


witness who testifie 
Sheffield talking | 
man named “B 


basct 


son, former executive secretary of 
the Veterans’ Land Board, to “keep 
it quiet” that the land program was 
running out of funds; 

That Giles had asked Sheffield to 
“hurry up” some land deals before 
the program’s money was gone; 

That Giles and Sheffield appar- 
ently had 19 long distance phone 
conversations, 18 of them in the 
year during which the State alleges 
Giles and Sheffield stole public 
funds in land sales. 

Defense attorneys tried to dis- 
credit all this testimony and once 
asked District Judge Charles O. 
Betts that he declare a mistrial on 
ground that certain prosecution 
questions and the answers to them 
were “inflammatory and prejudi- 
cial.” 

Betts struck some of the testi- 
mony, including the $15,000 Dim- 
mitt County reference, but he did 
not allow a mistrial. 

Procter said he expects the pro- 
secution to be finished with its tes- Ss 
timony in one more week. Giles’s * 


Staff 





L. V. RUFFIN 


attorneys, who have not, as yet, 








rnor or senator have already 
arriving in the mail. 
very flattering,” he said, “but 


in running for 
lic office,’ He admits, however, 
at even at 62, he’s in fine health 
yuld endure the rigors of any 

rd political campaign 
was much demand among 
last year that he 
Lyndon John- 
young Dudley 


interested 


There 

onservatives 
nst Senator 
but 


afal 


He didn’t, 


gherty did, and lost. 
Shivers-Morrow split broke 
the public prints several 
ago when the Governor, at a 
conference in Austin, an- 

need that he had just about 


en up the struggle to retain Mor- 
as national committeeman. I 
i hard, but I now have to give 
id Shivers in so many words. 
The national party leaders had 
isted that the Texas committee- 
1ust be a Democrat who had 
voted against the party nom- 
and who was acceptable to 
Senator Johnson, House Speaker 
burn, and Shivers. 
The Governor’s press conference 
tatement must have rankled Mor- 
yw, because Shivers and Chairman 
George Sandlin of the State Demo- 
ratic Executive Committee had 
been pressuring Morrow to resign 
for months. There had been no 
fight to retain him as far as most 
bservers could tell. 
Definitely Not 
Morrow countered with a 
tling statement the next day. 
“I was provoked into saying 
those things,” he now says, “and I 
Yt want to say anything else at 
his time.” In other words, he does 
t want to get into an argument 
with Shivers in the newspapers, 
t he’s definitely not going to re- 


x r 
vel 


bris- 


ICY 
The Governor’s attempts to un- 
eat Morrow probably can be traced 
back to last year when at the Min- 
eral Wells state convention, dele~ 
gates proposed by a 31 to 1 vote a 
resolution commending Morrow 
and reaffirming their support of 
(Continued on Page 4) 





ramatic 


said he would 
of the deals— 
attorney Clint 
couldn’t say 
in any 


that the man 
$15,000 in one 
admitted to defense 
Samll, Jr., that he 
ther Giles got ‘‘one cent” 

d transaction. 
V. Ruffin, a former Brady real 
state dealer now working in Cor- 
Christi who once acted as a 
ont man” for Sheffield in vari- 
land deals, admitted under 
uestioning that Sheffield was 

prone to exaggerate.” 

This was after Ruffin had testi- 
fied that Sheffield told him “the 
an” was going to get half the 
fits in a Dimmitt County deal. 
Ruffin said Sheffield identified “the 

nan” as Giles. 
The week of testimony 





pro 


ran like 
On Monday, Ruffin, the third wit- 
for the prosecution, testified 
that Giles was supposed to get a big 
cut in a veterans’ land deal. Ruffin, 
himself, is under 19 indictments in 
connection with the land scandal. 

Ruffin said he didn’t know Giles 
He said Sheffield told him to get an 
option on Dimmit County property 
under Ruffin’s name. He said Shef- 
field told him he had had various 
transactions with Giles and he did- 
n’t want the land deal in his own 
name. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art. 
—JEFFERSON | 


7 ion "55 | 


Consider the achievements of the Eisenhower Adminis- | 
tration, now almosi three vears old. 
The President righteously defended—again and again— | 
the private-interest Dixon-Yates contract. Under incensed | 
criticism that it was an effort to sabotage public power, he | 
cancelled the contract and said he was happy about doing it. | 

The President promised 90 or 100 percent of farm price 
parity when a candidate, then urged Congress to adopt a/| 
flexible parity scale that deprives farmers of income in the | 
middle of a national drouth. He also promised a balanced | 
budget and now wants the ceiling raised on the national 
debt. 

He advocated a public school building program which con- 
sisted largely of 2 financing plan that would benefit Wall 
Street bankers by raising the present interest rate on school | 
bonds. 

He advocated a skimpy public housing program which the | 
Democrats expanded in the Senate. 

He asked for a 90-cent minimum wage. Congress will give | 
him $1 whether he likes it or not; but neither Republicans 
nor Democrats have provided the leadership necessary to 
extend the minimum wage concept to the excluded trades. | 

The Secretary of Agriculture fired respected farm expert 
Wolf Ladejinsky as a security risk, then buckled under criti- 
cism, changed his mind although he had no new evidence, 
and reinstated him. 

The ex-Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare was 
blamed, rightly or wrongly, for failing to anticipate the 
widespread demand for the Salk polio vaccine. 

On the other hand, the President succeeded in having | 
social security extended to ten million Americans who were 
not previously covered. 

He has also championed, and brought near final passage | 
this session of Congress, a military reserve program which 
would substitute a large, trained, Ready Reserve for a part 
of the more expensive standing armed forces. 

In foreign policy, the Administration has ended the Ko-| 
rean war, which is to its credit, although the peace terms 
were high; has decided to sacrifice Indo-China rather than 
have another loca! war, which may have been wise, but for 
which some Republicans would have called some Democrats 
traitors; and has provided for the world’s sad amusement 
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its share of international faux pas. 

The summit conterence in Geneva this month will provide 
a dramatic world forum from which one hopes the world’s 
diplomats will proclaim that the new nuclear weapons make 
war unthinkable. For all the domestic travails of the Repyb- 
lican Administration, one can be grateful that its dedica- 
tion, and the intense personal dedication of the President, | 


IN WASHINGTON 





WASHINGTON 


: P “ : People On the Outside (outside 
is to the creation of a lasting peace. Washington, that is) may be wor- 
But surveying the shambles of broken promises, policies|rying about the H-bomb, about 
abandoned under criticism, and fumbles in Congress, one | Russia. about the Republicans. 
can well understand why Republican leaders twitch ner-|2°0Ut Dribery Rong: ae a 
vously when anyone suggests to them the prospect of an|i;. Inside are talking abont onle 
Eisenhowerless ‘56. It has been an uninspired Administra- ane thing aa a dis 7 
tion, shackled by the outmoded slogans of another era, and| The transit strike 
barring better luck in the next year, the GOP will have little! Topic “A” (‘as journalists are al- 
to cling to but its national hero’s persisting personal popu- | !es i to call the main subject of 
larity. E onversati« here in Washington 
ince July 1 has unquestionably 
5 been the strike of the 3,000 AFL 
If Half of op, > = — Transit Union members who oper- 
ite the city’s buses and streetcars. 
While not wishing to anticipate the outcome of the pres- | Since Washington has no subway 
ent Giles trial, we will say at this point that if half the tes-|°" ‘ pare “a =o. ~ hey cong 4 
timony of the first two weeks is true, every official act of | the ae ieee ede ale 


Bascom Giles on the School Land Board, particularly in the 
leasing of the State's tidelands to big oil companies, must be 
carefully examined 

The Legislature's contemptible evasion of adequate inves- 
tigations of the State Government will not be forgotten by 
the voters in 1954. Meanwhile, to make the best of a bad 
situation, shouldn’t one ask what has become of the Interim 
Investigating Committee House Speaker Jim Lindsey was 
instructed to appoint? 


reduced to car pools and taxicabs 
Some historic traffic jams have re- 
sulted 

A factor of national interest in 
the situation is that the owners of 
the Capital Transit Company, the 
firm against which the union is 
striking, are a group of investors 
headed by Louis E. Wolfson, the 
man who recently tried to succeed 
Sewell Avery as Number One Boy 
at Montgomery Ward. 





The striking workers are seeking | 


] 7 to increase operators’ wages 25 
Pp PXAG GPrupr cents to a total of $2.15 an hour, 
and top mechanics’ wages 31 cents 
to $2.34 an hour. These are 
— scarcely princely sums, especially 
4909 for a large Eastern city 
But can the company afford wage 
increases? As a matter of fact, Cap- 
ital Transit is not in the peak of 
fiscal condition—its assets have fal- 
len $38 million in the five years 
|since Wolfson bought control. The 
primary reason for this has been 
Wolfson’s peculiar way of running 
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director, subscription drive; Richard Kennedy, field director) | of paying dividends exceeding net 





income. The Washington Post esti- 
| mates the Wolfson group's personal 
| profits over the last five years at 
| $5,345,000—on a $2,200,000 invest- 
ment. The $5 million figure does 
not include the $2,728,000 worth of 
stock the group still owns. 

To top it all off, 
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‘ect here at a rental of $44 a month. | 


| test of the validity of the loyalty 
Wolfson has | 


been acting like absconding 
banker since the strike began—hid- 
ing under an assumed name in a 
Los Angeles hotel while four U.S 
marshals hunted for him with sub- 
poenas. The subpoenas were to ob- 
tain Wolfson’s presence at a U.S 
Senate committee hearing on a 
to cancel Capital Transit’s fran- 
chise. Meanwhile, company officials 
have stubbornly 


an 


bill 


refused to 


consider arbitration, much less 
concessions. 
Wolfson finally showed up last 


week and left town again after re- 
fusing to see the union leaders 

Shades of William Henry Van- 
derbilt and “the public be damned!” 

* 

If Congressional sessions these 
days are dull, the courts continue 
to provide interest. Two cases in 
particular, decided in the Washing- | 
ton area recently, are of concern to | 
Southerners. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia circuit— 
the same court which upheld Owen 
Lattimore’s vindication—ruled July 
7 that a Negro law student might 
adopt his white stepchild, despite 
the social problem involved and de- 
spite the fact that the Negro and 
his wife refused to sign a loyalty 
oath. 

The Negro and his white wife 
live in a Government housing proj- | 


The child, now 6 years old, is the 
illegitimate son of the wife and an- 
other man, also white. 

In May, the couple, like al] other 
tenants of federal housing projects 
over the country, received a list of 
the 283 organizations which have 
been designated as “subversive” by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. Tenants were ordered to 
read the list and swear that they 
were not now and never had been 
a member of any of the groups on 
the list. 

The couple refused to sign the 
oath. Their eviction proceedings 
are now in another court as a legal 





oath requirement. 


Wolfson Wolfs Down Transit Profits 


Circuit Judge David L. Bazleton, 
in the majority opinion in the adop- 
tion case, overruled the lower 
court’s refusal to permit the adop- 
tion, saying that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list “provides no support for 
a determination that the best inter- 
ests of the child would be served 
by denial of the adoption the 
courts may not regard (refusal to 
sign a loyalty oath) as an adverse 
reflection upon character. 

“Nor can denial of the adoption 
distinction between the 
status’ of whites and Ne- 
There may be reasons why 
in race, or religion, 
may have relevance in adoption 
proceedings. But that factor alone 
cannot be decisive in determining 
the child’s welfare.” 

* 

The other court case of interest 

to the South and to liberals gener- 


rest on a 
‘social 
groes 
a difference 


|ally was decided the same day as 


the adoption case—July 7—in the 
United States District Court for 
Eastern Virginia. Judge Walter E. 
Hoffman rendered the verdict in a 
suit initiated four years ago by 
Negroes seeking admission to Sea- 
shore State Park, one of the eight 
Virginia parks operated exclusively 
for whiies. (A ninth park—equally 
distant from mountains and sea- 
shore—is operated exclusively for 
Negroes.) 

As everybody, including state of- 
ficials, had expected, the decision 
ruled out segregation in public 
parks. A U.S. Court of Appeals had 
set a precedent earlier this year by 
banning segregation from Maryland 
parks. 

But 
guard by the federal judge’s hold- 
ing that “if said park or any part 
thereof is leased, the lease must 
not, directly or indirectly, operate 
so as to discriminate against the 
members of any race.” 

The Washington Star commented, 
“Legal opinion in Richmond indi- 
cated today the ruling, unless up- 
set by higher courts, would work 
to prevent the leasing of public 
schools to private, segregated oper- 
ation.” —GFJ 
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Lyndon Seems Ten-Counted for Chicago, 


,But Texas Congressmen Persist in Hope 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Some Texans in the Congress say | 


they are not willing to believe that 


Lyndon Johnson is out of the na- | 
picture for 1956. | 


tional political 





can he again seriously aspire to a 
place on the Democrats’ national 
ticket. 

He had made mighty strides with 
the liberals; his illness could hardly 


They say he did not actually have | have come at a worse time for him. 


a heart attack—that a blood clot 


| The reverence in which he is held 


near the heart is not that serious. | among professional politicians had 


Rep. Wright Patman predicts he 
will be running full blast again by 
January. 
presidency, 
of Wichita Falls. 

On the other hand, Price Daniel, 
the junior senator, seems to have 
concluded that Johnson’s 1956 pros- 
pects are seriously impaired. “I 
hope the Democrats will nominate 
somebody other than Adlai Steven- 
son,” he says, 
the chances are decreased with 
Johnson in the hospital.” Daniel ex- 
pects Johnson will have to reduce 
his activities somewhat upon recov- 
ery. 

Johnson 
ily. 
the Hill and working two secretar- 
ies who have set up a temporary 


” 


is mending satisfactor- 


of his committee employees said 
he is chewing out his staff people 
again—a sure sign he is recovering. 
But all the second guessing in 
Washington and Texas will do 
nothing to affect the course of his 
recovery and the activity his future 
health will permit. 
Unrealistic 


It is possible, of course, that the | 
in Texas | 


favorite son movement 
will persist in spite of his illness. 
But it is unrealistic to deny that he 
is out of the 1956 picture as a seri- 


ous vice-presidential candidate. De- | 


spite the national attention and lib- 
eral acclaim he has received, his 
latter-day saintliness is still 
new to put entirely to rest the un- 
easiness the liberals have felt about 
him. Only by returning to active 
political life for four or five years, 
without further medical handicaps, 


“Our best hope for the | 
says Rep. Frank Ikard | 


| On the public housing bill, 
“but I realize that | 


He is following the debates on | 


| Shuman 
office near his hospital room. One | 


reached a peak, and it was mingled 
with a growing confidence in his 
policy leadership. 

Howard Shuman, former presi- 
dent of the Oxford Union Debating 
Society while a student in England 
and a policy aide to Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois, expresses this 
almost ecstatic professional admir- 
ation the insider has for Johnson. 


ample, Shuman says, Johnson led 


|} the Democrats to an expansion of 


the Eisenhower program by work- 


‘ing all day and turning a 31-vote | 


Democratic minority into a 44-vote 
majority. 

“He’s the kind of guy—a senator’s 
senator—who does things the peo- 
ple don’t appreciate or understand,” 
says. “Political miracles, 
things that make professional poli- 
ticians call him a genius.” 

For Example 

It was Lyndon, of course, who 
marshalled all the Senate Demo- 
crats together for their unanimous 


for ex- 


| committee reported, there would be 


a vote of the full Senate. 


off embarassed GOP attempts 
bury the resolution. 

The Texan then showed up at the 
committee hearing and testified 
against the resolution. Sen. William 
Knowland, the GOP _ majority 
oven and defender of Nationalist 
| China, became incensed and com- | 
| plained that Johnson was departing 
from “bi-partisan foreign policy.” 
Johnson replied that it seemed to 
| him that when the Senate Demo- 
|cratic majority leader testified to 
| protect the President from his ene- 
|mies in his own party, it was the 
height of bi-partisan foreign policy, 
|and Knowland, who leads those en- 
/emies, almost gurgled with anger. 
| The Republicans on the commit- 
tee tried to kill the resolution out- 
|right and avoid a floor vote, but 
| the Demecratic majority refused, 
10-8. Then the entire committee re- 
ported the resolution to the Senate 
with the unanimous recommenda- 
tion that it be defeated—assuring a 
Senate vote. 
| Thus Lyndon Johnson kept his 
promise to Joe McCarthy, and Mc- 
Carthy got the Senate vote he de- 
manded—77 to 4 against him. 
| In the Senate vote for $1 instead 











By this strategem Johnson shut | 
to 


|sue and notice 


' gation 


censure of Senator Joe McCarthy. | of 90 cents as the national minimum 
But the story of how he gave the | wage, and for the Gore highway 
Wisconsin has-been another much | bill instead of the Eisenhower plan, 
worse lashing illustrates better yet | Johnson also is credited with the 
his in-fighting know-how. | decisive wire-pulling. 

McCarthy introduced a resolution| All these things were direc 
to commit Eisenhower and Dulles | causes of the accolades Johnson re- 
to certain inflexible diplomatic | ceived on the floor from such 
policies in advance of the “summit” “Northern radicals” as Senators 
conference in Geneva. He _ de-| Lehman of New York and Humph- 
manded an immediate vote in the|rey of Minnesota. He might have 


too | 


Senate. 

Johnson mocked McCarthy, an 
avowed champion of constitutional 
processes, for wanting 
tion voted on without the custom- 
ary committee hearing. But, John- 
son promised him, as soon as the 


the resolu- } 


|parlayed this new popularity and 
|his acceptability to the South into 
|the vice-presidential nomination, 
but now he is ill, and he must ad- 


just his aspirations to whatever 
regimen his illness may impose. 
—RD 





POLITICS RAMPANT 





Observer Scribe Polls Bugtussleians 


AUSTIN 


In Dallas, in Houston, in Marfa 
and Midlothian and Bugtussle and 
Bandera, the people are on the 
march, Outwardly serene, they are 
inwardly seething. They talk of 
nothing but politics, endlessly dis- 
cussing matters of state, high policy 
and intrigue. 

We asked a loose-slung Panhan- 
dle rancher what he thought about 
the governor’s race in 1956. “How’s 
’at?” was his forthright reply. 

We talked at length with a lean- 
shanked peddle pusher in the Big 
Bend region, discussing the land 
scandal. “This land’s a scandal, all 
right,” he said, “Wonder if it’ll ever 
rain again?” 

One of those sophisticated Dal- 
lasites, a fellow who sells snow 
cones by day and watches televi- 
sion by night, pondered for a mo- 
ment when we inquired if he had 
seen a definite throw-the-rascals- 
out trend. “Cinerama!” he _ ex- 
claimed, finally. “Not much plot, 
but a really great motion picture.” 





In South Texas, a_ pellagra- 
plagued tomato picker showed en- 
thusiasm when we asked him who 
would make a good senator, should 
Lyndon Johnson be forced to re- 
tire from _ public life. 
Parr?” was his cheery recommen- 
dation. 


We have, of course, scored an- 
other Observer exclusive with | 
these revelations. While the sleepy- 
eyed Capitol press corps sits back 
in plushy offices, rewriting hand- | 
outs from 


Bascom Giles, we are out over the 
state, feeling the public pulse, for- | 
ever mindful of what needs to be | 
said and reported. 

Our findings in our travels over | 
the state have been extremely sig- 


nificant and informative thus far. | 


The Observer’s own straw poll, 
taken unsparingly in every section 
of Texas and the expense be 


hanged, is an interesting indication | 


as to which way the wind is blow- 
ing away from. 





Look Scribe Quotes Shivers Aide 


.. William Atwood, writing in 
the July 12 issue of Look Magazine 
on “A New Look at Americans,” re- 
ported an interesting conversation 
he had with a Houstonian: 

“In Houston, we talked to a man 
who helped manage Gov. Allan 
Shivers’s primary campaign last 
year. ‘Some of the boys in East 
Texas,’ he said, ‘kept urging us to 
come out strong against desegre- 
gation. Well, we did and almost lost 
the election. In Houston, the Ne- 
gro precincts went 200 to 1 for Yar- 
borough. We won’t make that mis- 
take again.’” 

Attwood believes that the grow- 
ing importance of the Negro vote 
in the South is forcing Southern 
politicians to make more gestures 
against discrimination. 


Shivers has not been vocal 





against desegregation lately, but he 


did warn El Paso that its schools | 
might lose state funds if they were | 


desegregated (as the _ school dis- 
trict there says they will be this 
September). The state’s education 
agency promptly announced that 
all school systems would get their 
state funds, whether segregated or 
unsegregated. 

... Harvey Matusow, now free 
on . $30,000 bond during his appeal 
of a three-year sentence for con- 
tempt in a Texas court, has been 
indicted in New York on six counts 
of perjury. If convicted on them 
all, he could get 30 years in prison. 
The indictment charges him with 
lying when he accused Roy Cohn 
of coaching him to testify falsely at 
the trial of 13 secondary commun- 
ist leaders. 


“George 


the Governor’s Office | 
and dutifully covering the trial of | straw poll, however, should put the | 
We asked | 
they) 


A farmer in Central Texas, 
instance, allowed that cotton would 
be late again this year and he is 
disturbed as to whom he can find 
to go on his note at the bank. 

A Serutan salesman in the piney 
woods suspects that Communist- 
| dropped tse-tse flies are responsi- 
ble for recent economic unrest in 
|East Texas and perhaps even for 
|the Mau-Mau terror in South Af- | 
rica, 

These, naturally, are clean-cut 
| scoops for the Observer. Our own 


| big dailies to shame. 
Texans everywhere who 
| wanted for governor in 1956. We) 
|expect our findings to be an in- 


stantaneous success, quoted widely | 


months to | aa 
ae tie order | Teally lost at all, myself 


'and talked about for 
come. The candidates, 
of their popularity: 


1. Dixon Yates, 75 per cent. 


cent. 


4. Cyclone Davis (RIP), four per | 


cent. 
5. George Gobel, one per cent. 


Probing questions elicited the in- | 


formation that the overwhelming 


lead of Dixon Yates is due to his, 
|to be used for the 


descent in the matrilineal line from 
the late great Mason Dixon whose 
achievements are one of the land- | 
marks of Texas history. Yates is 
regarded as the logical inheritor of | 


|a great tradition. 


Needless to say, no adroitness in 
| campaigning could overcome such a 


groundswell of victory. 

It is interesting to note that Price 
Daniel, Ralph Yarborough, Ben 
Ramsey, Jimmy Phillips, John 


| White, Will Wilson, J. J. Holmes, 
| Allan Shivers, 


Jim Hart, Reuben 


| Senterfitt, and Robert Anderson got 
not a single vote. It is our advice to 
| these gentlemen that they forget 
| about politics and concentrate on 
some less demanding chores. 
/haven’t a chance, 
whistling in the dark. 


You 
men. You are 
—BB 


| wherever he 
| lieve 


for | 


| Yarborough had 


margin. 


| and Democrats 
| country are in your debt 
2. Carmine DeSapio, 15 per cent. | 
3. Harry Dexter White, five per | 
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Yarborough Well Known 
To the Editor: 

. I read every 
the or 
Yarborough and de 


| tention to all loyal Den 


Ralph and his frien 
lots of time and mone 
him acquainted with 
Texas. I am sure he i 
than anyone we could ate 
I like John White and 
suggested, but do the 
the state know then 
Ralph? If Maury Ma 
in the natior 
had been seated and I 
delegation turned dowr 352 
we are all sure the 
have been different 
Now it’s easy to see 
in Texas is like Irish 
(too wide to 
foresee another rump cor tion in 
1956. Surely the big boy 
the loyalist this time 
Ralph got 675,000 Der 
in 1954, and Shivers 
575,000 Democratic vote 3 it 
200,000 Republicans h abso- 
lutely stole the 
Texas and has 
Democratic Party 
CLAUDI 


Why a Frown? 
To the Editor: 
“Brass Frowns”: Just s the 
brass and what is i 
Is it shining brass or i 
What if Mr. Yarboroug 
didate, isn’t this a free 


'I am sure that Mr, Y 


been and is being invite 
goes, and t De- 
that all the in. 
those in the sticks, 
brass must be still st} 
I consider myself 


crat. Just why should 
Democrat oppose as 
Democrat as Mr. Yart 


the tenacity t 
come out in the 1954 
against the most corrupt 


that Texas has ever experienced 


| along with the outside aid from the 


money powers all over ation 
to be defeated by not rg 


Mr. Yarborough is not 


| Another great Democrat 


quitter. Adlai Stevenson talked 
sense to the American people and 
was defeated. And I quots 
Stevenson’s script concer? 
Yarborough’s race in 1954 

“It was a gallant race and there 
are some who don’t think you 


You lifted the hearts of multitudes 


Why should the “brass 
I am one from the sticks 
ALLIE M 
San Antonic 


* 


lOn Paul Holcomb 


| To the Editor: 


I am enclosing (a contribution 
(Observe! in 
memory of “The Great Commone: 
Paul B. Holcomb. 
I thoroughly enjoy y paper 
and pass my copies on t hers 
JESSIE B. K LEDGE 


* 


To the Editor: 

Here’s my first subscription for 
your statewide campa 
hope to send more . 


Our hearts were saddened with 


the news of the death of our be-| 


loved friend, Paul Holcom| us 
be inspired by his determination 
that the truth shall prevail to put 
forth that effort that is needed to 
put this campaign across 

MRS. B. N. KUTCHER 


Port Arthur | 


f|reporting by Bill 
1 | though not a thorough biography, it 
| does give highlights of his political 


deserves 


be mended), and I] 


almost 1 ed the] 


Lane, 
.)| men’s strike which was going on 
.)| When Mr. Allred was campaigning 

| for office. When the Railway Shop- 
;}men’s strike began 
|town of Denison was about near 


throughout the | 





| he, 
| National 


| two 


Good Reporting 
To the Editor: 

As an ardent supporter of Ralph 
Yarborough, I am taking this op- 


t-| portunity to commend and thank 


you for the writeup on Mr. Yarbor- 
ough in your last issue of the Ob- 
server, It seems to me a good bit of 
Brammer. A\l- 


career, and neither he nor his 


|friands need make any apology for 


the race he has run, and, to me, he 
more credit than he is 


given for the clean campaign he 


| conducted. 


. Ralph Yarborough has every 
right to be Governor .... 
M. M. JOHNSON 
Dallas 
* 


Passing It On 


+| To the Editor: 


. I enjoy your paper very 


tes | Much and it usually doesn’t end up 
+| at our house, since I pass it on to 
+| other friends of ours. I’m hopeful 
| they 


will also become subscribers 


, | of yours. 


EMZA W. PATT 
Groves 
* 
To the Editor: 

I read your paper with great in- 
terest and I want to compliment 
you on your very fine articles. I 
will recommend your paper to all 
friends as one that gives the 
facts. 


my 


T. J. SMITH 
Fert Worth 
+ 


‘Comment on Allred 


To the Editor: 

I sure enjoyed your special arti- 
cle entitled “Allred Revisited” .... 
next younger brother, Charlie 
was involved in the shop- 


in 1934, the 


solid behind the strikers, and 


|against the railroad company .... 


Several attempts were made by the 


railroad company to break the 
strike by importing crews of 
“scabs.” 


I personally saw signs in 
barbershop windows and in restau- 
rant windows, which said “No 
scabs allowed.” These non-union 
recruited workers found that they 


, could not find any place to eat 


and-or to sleep. So finally the com- 
pany was forced to bring in their 
non-union workers in _ railway 
coaches and take them right on 
into the railway yards and feed and 
sleep them there .... 

The citizens on two occasions 


| boldly took the recruits into cus- 


tody and by violence and despite 
the law they were put across the 
Red River and warned not to re- 
turn, 

. James Allred came (to Deni- 
son) and during the course of his 
(campaign) speech, the question 


, | maturally arose as to what Mr. All- 
| red would do about declaring mar- 


tial law if elected. (He said) that 
if elected, would not send the 
Guard into Deison. So 
he received the union votes, since 
they believed that he was their 
friend. 

However, after his election, in 
less than three weeks, he, at the 
urgent request of the powerful rail- 
way interests, sent in the National 
Guard, and I personally saw at least 
of those slick-faced boys 
standing at each of the entrances 
with drawn rifles .... the strike 
was lost .... However, as is usual, 
the union finally came back and in 
heir settlement with the company, 


the scabs went out and the union 
came in.... 


ERWIN M. LANE 
Dallas 











BRIBERY GHARGES AIRED IN GILES TRIAL 


Ruffin Bares 


‘Payoff’ Talk 
With Bascom 


(Continued vom Page 1) 








Ruffin said Sheffield also told 
him to go out and und up some 
veterans and give them $100 each 
to assign their rights to buy unde: 
the land program. Ruffin said it 
was no trouble—that he had twelve 
veterans signed up by the ext 
morning. “They were al] Mexica 
Ruffin said 

The land was bought f $60.00 
and sold to the State for $83.5 

He also testified that SI! 1 
told him he had ined Giles $2 
000, which he didn't expect to get 
back, so that Giles could buy s 
Minnesota land. She i, himse 
had to borrow the money to give t 
Giles. In one land deal, Ruffin tes- 
tified that Sheffield called Giles 
the phone arr perry him as “Bas- 
com.” Sheffield told Giles. accord- 
ing to Ruffin that the State must 
up the amount it would pay for 
the land (the appraisal) and that 


he needed $16,000 from the deal to 





CLINT SMALL, JR. 


and Cas- Giles shook his head and laughed | 


ick the Bankers Life 


vy Company for a loan and his wife gasped when Ruffin 
“The Man” |}made this statement in the court- | 
When the split of profits was} room 
jiscussed Ruffin said he Under cross-examination, Small 

asked Sheffield hat was to hap-/ asked Ruffin about his business re- | 
g chunk of the money.| lations with Sheffield and if they 

That goes to the man,” were satisfactory. “Did you find | 





told Ruffin heffield prone to exaggerate?” 


Aske d tor the 
of “the man,” ffin 


R , 
Giles 


was 


Bascon 





| 
, | 
Late Ruffin said he was asked 
t ne \ Live Giles some « | 
| 
told hin Sheffield tnat | 
wouldn't: if he wanted to give M: 
Giles any I to give it t 
self Ruffin testified 
On the next day, Clint Sn 
r f ne ete SE attorneys c- | 
cused Ruffin of aking a deal 
the State to save himself from his | 
19 ir s smea 2 Giles 
R 1¢ i the allegations - 
oma ersisted What 1 
1e¢a ive ade wit t! 
jistrict attorney 
] } nt SA M Procte al - BASCOM GILES 
t g and he | asK me ! . - . p : 
p ' Small asked. “In a manner, yes, 
thing Nullin replied 
, a replied Ruffin 
Wher omaii ce tl € Ruffir i 
P i If it hurt “You've heard Mr. Sheffield make 
Sa Ol Ss es I it Murs S 
‘ § I M some pretty wild statements about 
nurts M if it urts Wi! = 
C ¢ hurts Mr. Gil i if what he could get done—both here 
rliles hurts Wil vlleS; anc I ut Pcie 
, Mentten 4 and in Washington Small countin- 
I ts Mr. Sheffield, that’s too bad 
too.” ued 
00 , . + 
‘ , —— o , a ca “I don't know about Washington 
Small asked Ruffin if anv of the : = 23 
| . * , : said Ruffin, “but he was pretty 
indictments against him had been : ‘ A 
, } ¢ : ’ confident down here (in Austin). 
set for trial. Ruffin said he would- : sigh 
ae On Wednesday. a former attorney 
n't know. ahi a 
oe sone F . for Sheffield, Sam McCollum of 
Ruffin testified that in the Kin- . 
. -— Brady, took the stand and de- 
ney County deal he was supposed ; 


scribed a telephone conversation he 

overheard between Giles and Shef- 

field. 
McCollum 


$20,000 from the 


received 


profits, | 
than 
told him 
because | 


to recelve 


} h #0) ly loce 
; out ne tually iess 


said Sheffield 
him more 


al 


He 


$10.000 
Was supposed to act as 


Rive e 
on several of the 


ne couiant 
ciosing 


] 
iz ; ae a lad a on iL ae attorney 
;} he had to pay too mucn elisewnere. | 





| deals. He said he was in Sheffield’s 
Giles Laughs, Wife Gasps office one day, arguing that land 
When Ruffin asked about this | they were planning to sell to the 
Sheffield told him he had to pay 
pron ae ae ee ee a Shetches by Don Bartlett 
red | . 


rat 
} prov 


| the State’s 





State was actually worth more than 
appraisal. 
Sheffield then placed a phone call 


to Austin and asked McCollum t 
listen in on another line. McCol- 
lum said he heard Sheffield addre 
the other party as “Bascom.” 

He said he heard Sheffield ask 
the caller to go look at the land 
again, that he needed money fo: 


the “boys in Chicago.” The “boys’ 
wanted their $25,000, McCollum 


said of the conversation 
He then quoted the voice on the] 
other end as saying: Well, my 


part will be around $16,000 or $17,- | 
| 000? 
| for the 


All 
part.” 


right, I'll take $15,000 


Attorney Walks Out 
“I hung up the phone 


anda wisnead 


I'd never seen it,” McCollum testi- | 
fied 

“I walked into Mr. Sheffield’s 
office and said, ‘Mr. Sheffield, if 
you have any payoff deals with M: 
Giles, you’d better get out of it,’ 


and I left.” 

Sheffield later convinced 
lum that everything 
there was no payoff. 

Procter then took over and asked 
McCollum whether he later decided 
“there w something crooked 


McCol- 


was okay 


as 


| about the deal.” McCollum said he 


did. Judge Betts would not allow 
further testimony on this point. 
The names of Governor Shivers 
and Attorney General John Ben 
Shepperd were brought into testi- 
mony Thursday. Jackson, the for- 
mer secretary of the VLB, said that 
the board’s records were always 
available to the three members of 
the board (Giles, Shivers and Shep- 


perd), although the latter two never 
asked to see them 
He also testified that he and 


Giles had decided to keep it quiet 
that the land program was running 
out of funds. He said they were 


afraid there would be a run on re- 


McCollum 
Testifies on 


Sheffield Role 


quests for purchases if it were dis- 
| closed 

| On the last day of the week’s tes- 
hen one juror became ill 
Betts called for an immediate 
week, Procter in- 
of 19 telephone 


| timony, w 


and 
| recess until this 
troduced records 
| 


LES PROCTER 


Giles and Sheffield. 


ing last year, 


Center Inc., 


tin. 





conversations in an attempt to link 


All but one of the calls were dur- 
when the State al- 


leges Giles and Sheffield conspired 
to steal] state money. The calls were 
made from the General Land Of- 


fice in Austin, from a hotel room 
in Chicago, from Dallas, and from 
Minneapolis, Minn. All were to 
Sheffield in Brady and all were 


charged to the number of Delwood 
a Giles project in Aus- 


® 
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him. Sandlin blocked the resolution, 
and it was never adopted 

That was one indication that the 
Governor wasn’t sting sil, th 
Morr t national mittee- 
man. Sh} rs wants to head u the 
Texas delegation to the national 
convention next year, and ther 
is some doubt as to whether the 
Texas grou; l be re nized if 
Morrow is stil] holding th: mmit- 
tee post 

On the aft I f Ma 





atives at a Dar let 1 Da 
ers came right ut with 

asked Morro g port- 
edly as a tte i 1 t 
and “nothing pers i The | 
was that M ‘ J igt 
gracefully ecel I tu acco- 
lades of Texas servatives ra 
job well done; then Sh ould 
appoint a new < imittee a iC- 
ceptable to al] nceerned and 
to the national rac t $ 
gation. 

To make the resignation eas 
mors had already been Slanted that 


wished to resign bec 
“tired” of po 

But Morrow said n i \ 
ernor argued; Morrow remained 
firm. That night S k 
a meeting of the Texas Foundation 


Morrow 
he was 


nivers s§ 


a corporation apparently organized 
to provide a tax dodge for con- 
servative campaign funds. Shive 

declared that he would not “bend 


his knee” to any political chairman 
or any person temporarily in high 
political position. 

“He made that speech just about 
one hour after he had urged me to 
resign so that Mr. Rayburn 
would be agreeable to a seating of 
the Texas delegation in 1956,” Mor- 
row said in his statement to the 
press. 

There were 
tween Morrow and Shivers, once in 
Houston soon after the banquet and 
again in Austin. Each time Shivers 
reiterated this plea that Morrow 
resign; each time Morrow refused. 
Morrow wants to let the state com- 
mittee deicde. The committee meets 
next week in Austin. 

Morrow and other conservatives 
have some mMisgivings now concern- 


other meetings be-| 


; mer 


| 





ing the Texas Foundation. Nobody 


ITABLE URGINGS TO RUN 








Dan Moody, then governor, once of- 
fered to set him off on the road t 
public officialdom by appointing 
him attorns general when a 
cancy occurred in that offic t 
Morrow turned it r 

He went to H tor | a! 
sel arty in the f Me 
ow, Boyd and Mu 4 t 
he has remained 

In 1948 at the state convention ir 
Brow ooa conservatives g 
contr« 1d named Morrow natio 
committeeman over the berals 
choice Tor Mil r ¢ Austin. M - 
row nominated Senator Richard 
Russell for president at the na- 
tional conventlor 


Texas and cam- 








paigned for the nominees, pumping 
lbeit begrudgingly, f the Tru- 
man-Bark! ticket The ib ] 
ried to « st 1! igall but the na- 
tional committee confirmed his j 
because of his work the car - 
dates 

In 1952, however, when Gover: 
Shivers sprang for the GOP no 
inees, Morrow went with him, That 
was when he offered to resign as 
national committeeman. 


The 
the resignation 
insists had 


national committee 
although 
tendered it 


accepted 
Morrow 


he to the 





jseems to k A here e money |the national party. You don’t doubt 
|} went. and there are s é ho fear |t he considers himself a Demo- 
| tl Sand g turn it r to|c because if Morrow ought he 
t sé t vas a Re subbiienn he would be one 
} 195¢€ presidentia ampaig in}and make no bones about it. The 
Texas | fact that the GOP is a feeble thing 
* Texas wv Id be « no concern 
M ‘ - ha ade p his mind on 
ies nciple 
‘ < as 4 + + < } Mic = 
S} t- f } 940 ec tir vher 
f ng tos é beg to stand on my views o 
M n of a nstitutior rights. I'm r stand- 
nter part tter. They call me ‘Mr. Conserv- 
ts W na- | ati n Texas, but I don’t think 
sf ng time t abel fits. I’n nservative only 
} t ! n that I believe in conserving our 
M in’t berties ovided in the constitu- 
H r Jot Nar Gar- Morr has never run for pub- 
H id been attending the na-/| lic office, although he has spent a 
t s ielegate | great part of his last 25 vears in 
2 } Al | polit He was born in Hillsboro 
$ Texas ‘ ip there, and attended the 
H r old Ford Academy in Austin before 
enteriz the University of Texas. 
Roos t Hat S M v.| He received his law degrees in 1916 
in't f ns d returned to Hillsboro to enter 
t “¢ t-pack private practice. 
ng pla it he aS an amazing He entered into a_ partnership 
é ality with now Supreme Court Justice 
He s Roosevelt had let it be| J. E. Hickman in Dublin in 1919 
n to Jim Farle nd Garner,| He became a first assistant attor- | 
) spect ndidates that| ney general of the state in 1925 
| t want ; d tern But | -— 
n I got to the nvention was 
ady rigged, demonstrations for 


Roosevelt all Ager and the draft 








- FDR set ip Oo q 
I walked i veal a Garnet On Galveston’s 
button. A cop at the door looked 
at it and told me I'd better take it GALVESTON 
ff. He said I might get hurt if I Standing within a block of a half 
t inside. I wore it anyway.| dozen of this isle’s famed illegal 
I made the nominating speech for | saloons, Liquor Control Board Ad- 
Garner, knowing full well I would-| ministrator Coke Stevenson, Jr. 
n't get more than 50 votes.” | glibly informed newsmen: “We will 
Morrow s: he was very disap-| continue to do our best” to enforce 
nte n the conduct of tw other | liquor laws. 
nt Texans attending the . . , , 
He savs Sam Rayburn| Be State's chief liquor agent was 


a con-| to address delegates 

Texas Retail Beer Dealers 
He acknowledged that 
the liquor industry is big business 
and pointed out, fittingly, “the liq- 
uor control board exists to keep| 
you in business, not put you out of 
business.” 


- | als ~+ 
oF . , in lveston 
and Lyndon Johnson, then na 
" | tc tne 
ess! r pave nin no er lrage- : 


nation of 
wanted 


. mnvention. 
the nomi convents 


“I don’t think 
a Texan,” said Morrow. 

“The covention jeered, hissed, 
and yelled at me when I made the 
speech, but I got through it,” he 
said. 

Since that time, Morrow has been 
bitterly protesting the actions of 


it concerning 


Garner they 


Stevenson told the beermen that | 
a dry society would sorely miss the | 
revenues from sale of intoxicants | 





| have voted dry because of 


| didn’t 
| his 


| prefer to ignore the law. 


Stevenson Plans No Crackdown 


Illegal Bistros 


if prohibition ever returned 
Said that under the current local 
option law approximately 83 per- 
cent of the state’s population re- 
sides in “wet” 
the tavern operators to police their 
own places because many areas 
“dissat- 
isfaction with the operation of one 
or more licensed establishments.” 
Regarding Galveston county’s 
some 75 loons, Stevenson would 
only talk off the record. Then he 
say anything. He indicated 
didn’t close the clubs in 
because of a sort of un- 
local option, where people 
He told 
board plans “no 
” in Galveston. 
—BOB BRAY 


Sa 


men 
Galveston 
| written 


newsmen the 
special] crackdown 


He | 


areas, But he warned | 


state committee, 








that only a carbon 
— went to the national group as 
a procedural matter. The state com- 





mittee wouldn’t accept it, so 
he stuck with the job, even 
he in May 1954, he was not rec- 
gr at a meeting of the na- 
tio! ommittee in Washington 
si€ BF ational part i@aG- 
ershit stil controlled | the 
Sal f i no were in narge in 
195 I still feel the same way 
i T S I alia three ears 
| ag he said. “I thought the Gov- 
er! felt the same way, but I don’t |! 
ow now ! 
“We think so much about mater- j 
ialism — money, position —that we 
| have forgotten some of our funda- 
| mental values and ideals,” he says. 


“That’s what happened to the Dem- 


cratic Party—that’s what got them 
jinto trouble— and that’s also what 
started the land mess in Texas.” 

He says machine politics are bad, 
although efficient, and he thinks 
Governor Shivers has built up a 


built on political expedi- 
patronage rather than 
is much like the Demo- 
in the Truman Ad- 
he said. “I don't 


mach 
ency 
ideals. “It 
| cratic machine 
| ministration,” 


ine, 
and 


blame Truman for it; it just hap- 
ened.” 
So Morrow is taking life easy at 


his Medina River home this sum- 
mer, trying to keep out of contro- 
versy but still determined to stand 


‘tees on his convictions. 
|} One Capitol newsman has sug- 
| gested that perhaps Morow might 


end up “standing virtually alone, a 
| bitter and unrepentant reminder of 
|the great switch of Texas Demo- 
crats to Eisenhower.” 


| “You've got to assert yourself,” 
says 
|the sideline and expect to have any 
| influence.” 

| A number of high-ranking con- 
servatives are deserting Shivers 
land rallying around Morrow. 
Whether they are a force to be 
reckoned with is not yet certain. 
| Morrow has his issue, though, and 
he has those cast-iron convictions. 


| He might try to assert himself at 
the next state convention—or per- 
|haps even in the Democratic pri- 


mary. —BILL BRAMMER 
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Factions Square Off 


‘tei Select Sawtelle; Sendlin Calls a an 


AUSTIN 

Although the primary is a year 
away, the two factions of the Dem- 
ocratic Party are already preparing 
for the precinct convention fights. 

Last week in San Antonio, a 
steering committee of the loyalist 
Democratic Advisory Council se- 
lected Bob Sawtelle, a San Antonio 
lawyer and campaign manager for 
Ralph Yarborough for governor in 
1954, as their statewide organizer 
for the 1956 campaigns. 

The same day, George Sandlin, 
chairman of the State Democratic 
Executive Committee that bolted 
the national party in 1952 to sup- 
port Dwight Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent, announced a called meeting 
July 25 to discuss precinct organi- 


zation and the Wright Morrow 
problem. 
The outcome of the _ precinct, 


county, and state conventions will 
determine whether loyalists or a 
delegation controlled by Governor 
Shivers will represent Texas at the 
1956 convention in Chicago. 

Sandlin said that the July 25 
meeting has nothing to do with the 
loyalists’ organization effort, but 
Mrs. Kathleen Voigt, executive sec- 
retary of the D.A.C., said she ex- 
pected they had decided they had 
better organize when they noted 
the loyalists’ activity. 

Sandlin took another swing at 
Morrow, the _ disputed national 
committeeman from Texas, by say- 
ing that he cannot serve the best 
interest of the Democratic Party of 
Texas by remaining as _ national 
committeeman because “he is not 
permitted a seat on the national 
committee.” 

Morrow has refused to resign and 
has bitterly denounced Shivers for 
asking him to resign the same day 
he said he would never bend his 
knee to a temporary national polit- 
ical officer. At the Kitchen Confer- 
ence in Washington recently, Na- 
tional Democratic Chairman Paul 
Butler told Shivers the new Texas 
committeeman would have to be 
acceptable to Senator Lyndon John- 
son and Speaker 
well as Shivers. 

In San Antonio, the ten regional 
chairmen and seven officers of the 
D.A.C. steering committee selected 

Sawtelle to travel around the state 
organizing the loyalists. 
will be 
Aug. 20. 

Sandlin said he expects Morrow 
to be on hand for the July 25 meet- | 
ing in Austin. He said the Morrow 
situation and “the situation as con- | 


cerns the _ precinct convention 
drive” will be discussed. “Quite a 
detailed setup” has been worked 


out on precinct convention control | 
in 1956, he said. 

Mrs. Voigt said the D.A.C. 
cal brochures for each of the 254 
counties of Texas. “We’re all ready 
to start organizing,” she said. 

Sawtelle will go to work as soon 
as he can clear up details in his 
law office. 

The D.A.C. has set up an office 
at 242 Blum in San Antonio and has 
6,000 names on stencil and plans to 
list another 6,000 in the next two 
weeks, Mrs. Voigt said. Monthly 








Bell to Finish Session 


Before Return to Texas 


WASHINGTON 

Congressman John Bell of 
Cuero will remain in Washing- 
ton for the balance of the pres- 
ent session of Congress. He had 
commented upon hearing that 
he had been indicted on a theft 
conspiracy charge in Texas 
that he would come back as 
soon as practicable. 

The Congressman had _ to 
leave the session temporarily 
last March to testify before 
Texas grand juries and legisla- 
tive committees about $27,000 
he accepted when a state sena- 
tor as legal fees for work expe- 
diting group veterans’ land 
deals for land promoters. 

The Guadalupe County in- 
dictment charges him with con- 
spiring to steal $154,000 from 
the State with two other men 
in connection with a group land 


Sam Rayburn as| 


His salary | 
decided at another meeting | 


steer- | 
ing committee had on hand politi- | 


jew not equality of education” 


| meetings of the 


are planned through the summer 
campaigns, 

The ten regional directors are 
George Prowse, Corpus Christi; Al- 
lison Peery, San Antonio; Ed Ball, 
Houston; Dr. J. C. Laughlin, Eagle 
Lake; Penn Jones, Midlothian; Lar- 


ry Jones, Dallas; Dr. W. H. Bryant, 
Tyler; Mrs. Helen Bradbury, Abi- 
lene; C. W. Ratliff, Lubbock; and 
Ernest Guinn, El] Paso. 

* 


Little Done On 


By the Observer Staff 
DALLAS 

About 200 men and women from 
throughout the state met in the 
Terrace Room of the Baker Hotel 
last week to organize a fight for 
“preservation of conservative gov- 
ernment.” 

They called themselves “Con- 
servative Texans.” Many of them 
were formerly active with the old 
Texas Regulars, the Dixiecrats of 
1948, and the right-wing faction of 
Governor Shivers’s followers which 
is now siding with Wright Morrow. 

They met to organize their fight, 
but they spent most of the time 
criticizing the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on segregation in_ public 
schools. They worked out a resolu- 
tion calling for an injunction suit 
“to assert constitutional rights of 
the white people of Texas.” It ‘Was 
directed at stopping desegregation 
plans announced by the University 
of Texas Board of Regents and the 
El Paso School Board. 

They did trot out the old CIO- 
PAC complaints, but throughout 
the afternoon they discussed segre- 
gation. The resolution asked Attor- 
ney General John Ben Shepperd to 
bring suit “in behalf of the white 
people of El Paso and other places 
where school boards have taken ac- 





tion (banning segregation), to 
maintain all-white schools for 
those desiring those schools, and to 
;} enjoin the Board of Regents at the 
| University (from) providing mixed 
| schools in violation of the state 
| law and the State Constitution.’ 

R. A. Stuart of Fort Worth intro- 
duced the segregation resolution, 
| declaring that “the Attorney Gen- 
} eral is sold on a plan of this kind.” 

Some members of the audience 
| complaine d that segregation argu- 
ments were obscuring the real rea- 
| oo for the meeting—to organiz 


| for preservation of American con- 
| stitutional government —but the 


| segregation discussion continued. 


Dr. B. E. Masters, retired presi- 
dent of Kilgore College, charged 
that “total mongrelization of rac S| 
was | 
the real motive of the NAACP 

Masters said the Supreme Court 
decision ordering desegregation { 
quoted a New York professor be- | 
longing “to nine Communist fronts 
and who says Christianity 
myth and all races_ should 
merged.” 

The audience 
to this allegation. 


is a| 


be 


reacted violently 
Rogers, a one-time 
Texas Regular and now temporary 
chairman of Conservative Texans, 
said organization of the group is a 
direct outgrowth of the Federation 
for Constitutional Government or- 
ganized in Jackson, Miss., in Janu- 
ary. 

Governor Shivers, Morrow, and 
George Sandlin, chairman of the 
State Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee, were invited to attend the 
meeting. Shivers sent his regrets 
and deplored the formation of 
“splinter” parties. The members 
heatedly denied they were a “splin- | 
ter” group. 

Sandlin also sent regrets. 

Morrow said in Bandera that he 
would like to have attended, but 
that he was afraid he might get into 
some kind of controversy. The na- 
tional committeeman from Texas is 
currently in a dispute with Shivers, | 
who has asked him to resign the 
post. 

The group was first organized at 
a meeting in Fort Worth on June 
18. 


Hamilton 


| 
| 
| 
| 

















steering committee | 


The D.A.C.’s officers are Maj. J 
Parten, Houston, honorary chair- 
Judge 
cana, chairman; 
dolph, Houston, 
Mrs, Voigt; 
chairman, 
Mrs. 

ck 
' Truitt Smith, Wylie, treasurer. 
* 


R. 
man; James Sewell, Corsi- 
Mrs. R. D. Ran- 

vice - chairman: 
Byron Skelton, Temple, 
committee; 

Mumford, 
lairman of women’s activities: 


executive 
Lillian Collier, 





and 


Conservatives Talk of Race, 


Organizations 


MR. SAM BOOMED 





AUSTIN 
Talk is popping up among 
loyal Democrats in various 


parts of the state that they may 
wind up going to the Chicago 
Democratic convention next 
year with Sam Rayburn as a 
favorite son candidate for pres- 
ident. 

The illness of Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson has precipitated 
the Rayburn discussion. John- 
son has been thought to be co- 
operating with Governor Allan 
Shivers in his efforts to get 
back in the good graces of the 
national Democratic Partv. 



















































Texas Loses Influence 
On the National Scene 


(Continued fron brial page has been very kind to 
[grace and self a me. Frankly, I think she has had 
| nounced that she pretty rough. She is not a doc- 
entirely personal reas 1us-| tor or a scientist. As for the polio 
band has been seri¢ - accine program, she has had to 





will become president take the advice of somebody else.” 
ton Post, and Hobt Other comments: The nation 
Governor of Texa owes Mrs. Hobby “a debt of grati- 
chairman of the board tude,” and even those who in re- 


President Praises Her 
The 


cent months have engaged in “un- 
warranted criticism” should recog- 





President pr: 
highl 


l Hobby very nize her patriotic devotion (Senator 
| said, “this is a very Price Daniel, Texas); She is “one 
| Administration. Nor f r- | of the most capable women I have 

get your wise cc known,” (Rep. Albert Thomas, 
; confidence in the Houston); she has rendered “out- 
| kind of difficulty tanding service to government” 

people everywhere tep. Homer Thornberry, Austin): 
| you brought to you! “Her sympathy for the well-being 
; your talents. We are of the people with which the de- 
| to lose you.” partment is concerned has_ been 
| He recalled that coupled with an excellent sense of 


' Hobby had first 
1942 when she : 
‘director of the W 


balance and judgment with respect 
to federal responsibilities” (Rep. 
Charles Halleck, Republican of In- 


| Auxiliary Corps liana. 

| came the Women’s Except for Speaker Rayburn and 
| said Mrs. Hobby had Senator Johnson if he _ recovers 
that the WAAC enough by January to resume the 
and he added that Senate majority leadership, Texas 


and a half 

again been most eff 
; 

to the service of he 


years is spoken for in only two other top 
Washington positions. Dillon An- 


derson of Houston is special assist- 





Speaker Sam Ray ant to the President on national 
“She is a very cay ecurity, and Henry Holland of 
lady. She and her Houston is Assistant Secretary of 
been friends of State for Inter-American Affairs. 
‘years, and thei —RD 






















































THE OBSERVER DRIVE 


Texas Observer 100-day 
tion campaign is now actively in progress 
major Texas cities and 


Tho 


in five 
maller ones. 


Five porate are serving as co-chairme! 


of the San Antonio effort 
Mrs. Mimi Steinert, 
Mrs. Mary Irwin, and Mrs. 


In Fort Worth, Doug Crouch is the 
chairman. Mrs. Lucille Cooper is directing 
the effort in the Dallas area. Mrs. Randy 
Miller is the Houston chairman, and Dr. 
Robert E. Ledbetter is chairman 


Austin drive. 


The goal of the drive is 10,000 new sub- 
scriptions. Its achievement will assure the 


success of the newspaper. 


Last week —in Houston, 
in Beaumont— The one 


in Dallas, 
Observer 


Christi, 


Texas 100-day 


campaign got off to an excellent start. 

We don’t have the necessary capital for Yy 
a massive, public relations-directed, slick 
and packaged campaign. Inevitably, it is no 
the people who understand the dilemma Copt f the 
of the Texas press and the needs of the rt 





Mrs. 


ames Knight vhich its backers have sub- 
Billie Peery, irt dly. 
Allie M. Tune igo, one of the best newspaper 





( Adv. ) 


who are helping us. That is 
be and must be. The Ob- 
> result of a Texas need that 
has a long history. It also 
of independent jour- 


subscrip- 
many 


h wah 
BCU y 


and a fellow who sacri- 
is turn came, in the effort to 
independent liberal news- 


pat Texas, said he was damned if he 
of the the Observer was going to 
if we don’t, too. 


three kinds of subscription 

for the $1 gift subscriptions, 

$4 yearly subscription, and 

three-year $11 subscription. 

you will either subscribe, get 

se to, send gift subscriptions to 

nds, or send us a list of people 

whether to use your name or 

whom we may send free sample 
paper. 


in Corpus 


subscription Wi 





$1 GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


Please send a $1 Gift Subscrip- 
tion of the Texas Observer to: 





Name 

Address” _ 
City and State 

( ) Bill me 


( ) Money enclosed 





Signed 





Address 








$4 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $11 3-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION 


Please send The Texas Observer 
for three years to: 


Please send The T 
for one year t 











Name _ Name 

Address — Address 

City and State City and State | a 
( ) Bill me ) I attach a sheet for other 


gift subscriptions 


( ) $4 Enclosed ) $11 Encloseqd ( ) Bill me 


Signed Signed 








Address Address 























SCULPTURE by 
ceived high praise by New York City critics recently 
when it was exhibited at New York’s Forum Gallery. 
Left to right are an abstracted form of cast stone by 
Tom Merrell. a mahogany torso by Dorothy Anderson, 
and a larger mahogany torso by Ishmael Soto. Critics 


called Soto's werk ‘ 


University 


‘excellent”’ 





= SRN 4 

Staff Photo 
£ rac ar ~ “ x . 

of Texas art students re- 


and “powerful.” Paint- 


ings by U.T. students also drew some general praise in 
that they “showed more than a single trend or interest,” 
according to the New York Herald Tribune critic. 





TV Ain't Got Guinness, 


But Gobel Is a 


AUSTIN 

A few evenings ig when I 
should i t ew zy a tele- 
vision show f I 
lunged at the tunity to take 
two beautiful see the 
latest Alec Guinness < ( To 
Paris With Love In is so 
many of his movies, G $s s 
absolutely nothing. Nothing but act 
hilariously nr 

What difference es that 
make’” threatened one of my edi- 
tors as I told him about the movie 
and returned his wife to the door- 
step. “Has Guinness ever done “a- 
dio or television show”? If so, why 
don’t you spend a little time work- 
ing in that direction 

“I'd be delighted!” I confessed 
trying to hold my ground. “But the 
truth is that Guinness, at least in 
this country, has never been heard 
on radio or seen on television and 
probably never will be.” 
Who Said That? 

“Uh-h-h, in fact,” I said, inching 


backward, “we wouldn't even have 
a chance at his motion pictures if 
it were not for the spirit of en- 
lightened self-interest on the part 
of a few movie distributors.” I was 
hoping against hope to raise the 
issue of Hollywood vs. British mo- 
tion picture making, as a first 
of defense. 

“Of course,” he said, “Haven't 
you heard? Movies are better than 
ever!” 


That did it 


line 


There is no quicker 


way to give a dedicated broad- 
caster the blind staggers than to 
quote American motion picture 


newspaper, or stage campaign slo- 
gans, especia when they presume 


My 
iy 


to have universal application and 
claim universal credit. It’s like 
jabbing a needle in an _ exposed 


nerve. Only, the source of any dis- 
comfort we may feel is our reali- 
zation that broadcasting seldom 
owns and almost never produces 
properties and personalities like 
Guinness. 

Instead, we produce Arthur God- 
frey, whose mention no longer con- 
jures up the image of the lovable 
old red-head, once a symbol for 
Americans who wanted their post- 
war hopes idealized and verbalized 
Now we accept Godfrey’s ego-man- 


iacal insults along with his steady | 


decline. Finding a ( 
shipper today is like trying to find 
a person who admits voting for 


Pappy O’Daniel. We don’t want to 


Godfrey-wor- | 


Comfort 


na 





believe things really ppened the 
J T+ mal = + 
i ey makes IS ie¢ 
- 
T es ter than eve 
T +> 
I " te S st be- 
\ 1 few bette per- 
~ i s I s wasn th t e T 
g st of Americar 
aa » 
y St a c 
S al > ‘ 
w didn’t you he urged 
Yes, I did. And I'm glad.” 
What Broadcasting Did 
By the time I got home I realized 
of course that oadcasting had 
produced Norman Corwin and Arch 
Oboler. But, then, they went into 
motion pictures and _ free-lance 
writing Well, broadcasting did 


breed Jack Benny, Fred Allen, 
Goodman Ace, Henry Morgan, and 
George Gobel, and we're lucky to 
them still around, in what- 
form shape. Our Edward 
Murrows and Elmer Davises are 
fewer and farther between 
the most cynical predictions 
of ten years ago would allow 

It may well that our enter- 
tainment media reflect the taste 
and personality of the American 
people as much as they mold it. 


nave 


ever or 


even 


than 


be 


If this is true, what does it really 
mean when, for example, George 
Gobel casually remarks that we 


can buy happiness in “a fifth.” Does 
Henry Morgan's relative failure 
mean that his is not truly an Amer- 
ican brand of humor or perhaps 
that he much the essence of 
American individualism that he 
h time getting along with 


las a hard time 
people What is happening 


is so 


other 


when Fred Allen, like the New 
Yorker magazine, winds up ap- 
pealing most to the people he set 


out to satirize? 

Perhaps we are getting what we 
ust as fast as we are learning 
what we get. At any rate, 
it is a pity we neither get nor pro- 





duce more lasting personalities 
than we do and none of the Guin- 


ness type at all 


—JACK SUMMERFIELD 


For the cause of true liberalism 
it is a bit unfortunate that our 
campus liberals so frequently and 


in a very short time catch the lock- 
—From 
Edmund 


step after leaving school.” a 
by Dr 


Heinsohn at University 


recent sermon 


Church in Austin. 


|tall Trinity riverbottom 
Methodist | 


‘CLOUD OF WITNESSES’ 





A Play at San Jose 


(John Igo, an instructor in 
English at San Antonio College 
and winner of a 1954 national 
award for an epic poem, “The 
Third Temptation of St. John,” 
ttended “experimental 

at Mission 
This was his 


a an 
drama” production 


San Jose recently 


reaction to the experiment.) 
* 
SAN ANTONIO 
On a recent Wednesday night we 
sat through one of the worst things 
eve perpetrated upon a wilfully 
ble public: Ramsey Yelving- 
s “Cloud of Witnesses.” The San 





nservation Society spon- 
Paul Baker of Bay- 
national 





acquired a 


tation for his psychoanalytical 
reatment of Shakespeare and for 
his pseudo-Greek treatment of 
dern scripts) directed it 
Ramsey Yelvington, who lives in 
Boerne and who has received na- 
tional mention for his plays pro- 
duced by young Paul Baker, 


wrote A of yvoungfolks 
from all over (participating in Bay- 


it 


passel 


lor’s Summer Workshop in Drama 
for experience and, according to 
one report, for academic credit—a 


workshop established, says rumor, 
for the purpose of getting together 
a cast this production) who 
have varying amounts of talent and 
little training, were in it 
San Jose, which is about as subtle 
as Polly Adler, proved that a good 
house can make a home for a bad 


for 


; f.,? , 
pitifully 


play 

We were not so much disap- 
pointed or disgusted as we were 
embarrassed. It was wretched. The 
stage was filled with a wooden 
framework built roughly in the 
shape of the front of the Alamo— 


and a 
heads of those 


frame of timbers 


the 


just the 


walkway above 


on the bottom level, thus providing 
i inflexible arrangement of two 






levels of caged speakers. The char- 
stood or in the 
slats. They 


more or less. 


+ 


acters sat spaces 


between the were a 


chorus 


An unnecessarily obtrusive 
\ directed them from down 
front with a flashlight for a while 
and then with wildly operatic ges- 
Naturally (and with good 
she distracted the attention 


woman 


+1iroe]e 
LUTeS. 


reason) 


from the stage. Every now and 
then (such is lyric drama) a char- 
acter would sort of lean forward 


and say his say; and every now and 
then the chorus would stop its 
meaning and repeat all of what he 
had just said or part of it, some- 
times whatever happened to be the 
last line whether or not it was sen- 
sible or worth repeating. 

The chorus also talked at length 
about various things, ineluding the 
subject of the play; it also made 
crowd noises, animal cries, souls- 
in-agony sounds, spooky noises, and 
did little musical swoopings and 
fadings which are considered very 
artistic and which are probably 
symbolic. Several times the men in 
the chorus spoke precisely in uni- 
son, thereby destroying what we 
had assumed to be magnificently 
timed offtiming for effect. The 
women’s chorus with their blending 
of lines did not blend — they 
blurred. 

It was no drama and damned lit- 
tle theatre. The kids in the thing 
were not to blame—that we want to 
make clear. They are all young peo- 
ple with enthusiasm and not much 


else. The director could hardly be | 


held responsible for all that, but 
we suppose that he did help it 
along. He was at least an acces- 
sory. He used his “A Different 
Drummer” technique and staging. 
“A Different Drummer,” though, 
had a dramatic situation, a story, a 
conflict, and characterization, all of 
which were played in front of and 
made use of the chorus. This pro- 
duction had none of that—only a 
choral hoopla and every Baker 
mannerism of direction he could 
use. Nothing was integral. Instead 
of three Othellos, there were two 
Colonel Travises, one with an in- 
teresting well-lighted face and a 
thin voice, the other with a sword. 

Davy 
any directorial thinking—he was a 


cult to say 


imitation ' 
of Fess Parker. It would be diffi- | 
whether Paul Bak- | 
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er’s inventiveness has played out or 
whether he simply threw in every- 
thing he had ever done in the hope 
that everything—anything—would 
help up a pitifully -ak- 
kneed thing. The whole production 

much to the pi- 
ano accompaniment of a song with- 


out the song 


The blan 


ne falls squarely o 


crutch we 


was like listening 


n Ram- 


sey Yelvington, who is a charming 
man personally and who can cer- 
tainly do better than this The 
program says it was written hur- 
riedly. We wish that Yelvington 
had read more Horace and _ less 


Texas history. He took a mishmash 
of Texas history (made ‘adult’ by 
use of details not normally heard 
at the fifth grade level) a number 
of homey little authentic details for 
atmosphere “(playin’ cooncan in the 
shade”), the widows of Gonzales 
(human interest stuff aimed di- 
rectly at the soap opera fans of all 
sexes in the audience), some 
eralizations to make it Profound, 
some pseudopoetic flights of rhet- 
oric to interrupt every time there 
was a possibility of some dramatic 
interest, and some soliloquy thinly 
disguised as reply to a question or 
to a charge of some sort. 

He mixed them all together and 
came up with pageant he 
(for reasons almost obscure) “Cloud 


of Witnesses.’ 


It is 


gen- 


‘ »9 1] 
a Calis 


the most selfcon- 


ever 


by fe 
scious drama to be done, 
far as we know. The characters 
which include Texan Heroes, Mexi- 
can Soldiers, the Widows, and Sa- 
tan talk to each other about the 
audience (“the audience is restless: 
the audience is lethargic’) and 
about the Mission where it is being 
staged (“what are we doing here 
at San Jose when this is about the 


ar 


s¢ 


Alamo?”); they chat about how the 
play will help them ake them- 
selves understood to mankind: they 


decide that the audience (carefully 
cajoled: “this is an exceptional au- 
dience”’) must choose between the 
Alamo characters and the Devil; 
they go on a while about the play 
and what it means; and they insist 
that the play is the link between 
their truth and mankind which 
needs to find its own answer (an- 
|swer to what was never said—but 
that is lyric drama). 


The first 30 minutes or so was 
given to this sort of maundering. 
A chubby devil in tights and with 
a floorwalker’s best manner was 
articulate but the text made him 
look and sound like a chubby little 
man in longhandles sitting on a 





‘a poem 
When we were young 

The steaks were thick, 
And figs grew wild 

And free to pick, 
The creeks ran full 

For luck to ford, 
The hills beyond 


Were unexplored. 


All holidays 

Were fun and fishing, 
All yonders could 

Be had by wishing. 
Now concrete caps 

The spring at Bartons, 


And picnics come 


Crockett did not require | 


In cans and cartons. 


Austin 


mission wall reciting selections 
from stage directions for a play by 
Eddie Guest. 


After an act of choral meander- 
ing about a text, there came an 
act of Action, the Seige and Fall of 
the Alamo. But a loudspeaker de- 
stroyed all illusion, perhaps inten- 
tionally, perhaps cynically. The 
only thing we found worthwhile in 
the whole evening (apart from the 
cold drink stand, the ticket han- 
dlers, and the usherettes) was the 
little fellow who played the sol- 
dier who died at 16 and missed liv- 
ing. He had pathos and a charac- 
terization. The others in the cast 


hardly had a chance though. That 
text defeat veterans. 

t is written in what the program 
pointed out is Poetry. We could 
have guessed that anyway from the 
chim- 
rhyme 
clever 
by 


would 


inexorable 
obvious 
Yelvington was 
enough to avoid monotony 
spacing his rhymes differently, but 
that merely intensified the effect 
of the painful rhyme when it fin- 
ally came. He dropped the other 
shoe all evening long. The pro- 
gram pointed out that “good poetry 
well read is enjoyable.” Somebody 
should have had sense enough not 
to call attention to the situation. It 
is doubtful that the material is poe- 
try at all; it was not well read; and 
it was anything but enjoyable to 
hear—unless, of course, one was so 
impressed by just heing there and, 
more important, by being seen 
there, that one was anesthetitized. 

Only the diehard culturehounds 
and the arty fringe took it without 
reservations. 


sweet inevitable 
ing of the 


in most 
available 


grave 
When the performance was over, 
the audience rushed together to 
dump Texas superlatives all over 
the place (echoing the local critics 
who know where the pressure is 
best buttered), all over each other 
for being so perceptive and broad- 
minded, all over the author (who 
might have stayed away but who 
did not, the director (“it was 
so wonderful and different”), and 
the cast (“oh yes, we could hear 
them from where we were, too”). 


That must have been part of the 
script; we however did not get our 
lines with our programs. The fact 
that the performance was spon- 
sored by the San Antonio Conser- 
vation Society silenced most of the 
undeceived local people: they 
would not do anything to damage 
any undertaking of that society out 
of sheer gratitude for what it has 
done in the past. 


The fact that it was about Texas 
and Great Texan Heroes and was 
performed at the Mission took care 
of a great number who would have 
fidgeted or even walked out if it 
had been about the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. A few indecisive ones 
were carried off by the fact that it 
is a modern drama by the Ramsey 
Yelvington (of whom not many had 
heard before), directed by the Paul 
Baker of Baylor (who was com- 
mended by the Charles Laughton, 
who evidently had not seen this 
fiasco), and done in the most mod- 
ern manner. Anything as unusual 
as choral speaking and a lack of 
dramatic interest must be modern 
and therefore good. 


We do not object to charity for 
good causes from masses of people 
dedicated to the proposition that if 
it costs two bucks a seat and does 
not appeal to them personally it 
must be cultural. 


We do not object to Alamophiles; 
we do not object to arty people’s 


|having aesthetic nosebleed in the 


|'eral Sherman whose name 


rarified heights of pretension; we 
do not object to experimental 
drama well done; we do not object 
to people’s gushing so long as we 
do not get spattered; we do not ob- 
ject to new playwrights who can 
create drama. 


But when they tell us from the 
stage that this production will be 
a yearly occurrence from now on, 
we are tempted to agree with Gen- 
in the 


| South is anathema and whose vi- 


Louisa Holleday | 


sion of things to come here in 
Texas must have made life then 
seem idyllic. 

—JOHN IGO 
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A RURAL DISSERTATION -PART II 


(Last week, our Kenedy Cor- 
respondent wrote about one as- 
pect of rural life, cows and 


* 
By DAN STRAWN 
Kenedy Correspondent 
The Texas Observer 
(Second of a Series) 


KENEDY 
And now getting around to an- 
other aspect of Karnes County 
rural life, people. The farmer, 


rancher, and local citizen of today 
vary considerably. But nothing has 
changed more than the wife. There 
was a time when a dutiful farm or 
ranch wife would go out early in 
the morning and _ slop the hogs, 
feed and milk the cows, churn the 
butter, feed the chickens, feed the 
horses, pick up the eggs, turn out 
the cows, cook the farmer’s break- 
fast, and send him on the trail out 
to the field behind old Dobbin be- 
fore turning to the chores of 
house work. This type of rural wife 
has at present become somewhat 
rare but is still in existence. 

A fellow was telling me the 
other day. “I never had no trouble 
with my wife until we moved to 
town. She was the best woman that 
there ever was. But when we 
moved to town for a while she 
changed. The town ways turned her 
head. She took up flirty ways and 
after awhile we was busted up.” 

The farm wife has graduated 
from the washtub to the washing 
machine, from the battery radio to 
the television set. Butane is replac- 
ing the kerosene stove. They are 
using tractors now instead of the 
mules they used fifteen years ago. 
In fact, mules are becoming a van- 
ishing hybrid. (However, if it keeps 
getting dry they will soon go back 
to washtubs and smoke signals.) 
Some Live High 

The wealthier ranchers, the ones 
who made their pile while cattle 
wer. still high and haven't lost it 
all back into the business yet, still 
live pretty high on the hog. Some 
of them have moved into town; 
some of them have built out in the 
country where they have taken ad- 
vantage of modern technology in 
furnishing their homes. 

There is an ugly and ominous 
threat to the Mexican half-renter 





lurking on the horizon. This dread 
and diabolical threat is butane. 
Several farmers have _ sought to 
economize by going over to this 
liquified gas propellant for trac- 
tors. This conversion has interfered 
with the Mexicans’ time-honored 
practice of expropriating whatever 
gasoline wasn’t used in the tractor 
and the farmer didn’t keep his eye 
on, It was used in his jalopy, and 
when they became somewhat short 
of cerveza cash, to sell some to 
his amigos who would venture to 
visit relatives or to the Mexican 
dances. 

The Mexicans doubtlessly deeply 
resent this incursion on their feu- 
dal rights, but until they convert 
their jalopies to butane, they will 
probably have to devise some other 
sources of fuel. 

The primary crops used by 
ranchers for forage are sudan, cat- 
tail millet (named for the peculiar 
resemblance between the seed head 
of the plant and the caudal append- 
age of a cat), hegira, and African | 
millet, which all annual, and 
buffel and blue panic grasses, that | 
are perennial. These are all gener- 
ally utilized as row crops, and are 


are 


grazed during the late spring and 
summer. Barley, oats, and clover 
are the chief winter and early 


spring forages. Clover has the long- 
est growing Hubam clover 
is the most popular. 


season. 


Besides the cultivated fields, the , 
rancher what is colloquially 
called the pasture, which generally 
refers to anything that isn’t culti- 
vated. It can readily be seen, for it 
is usually covered with mesquite | 
trees, prickly pear, catclaw, chile | 
petin peppers, a few hackmore| 
trees, some oaks, a minimum of | 
mesquite and bermuda grass, chap- | 
arral bushes, Spanish dagger (or 
maguey plant) from which tequila 
and pulque are made, rattlesnakes, | 
spiders, armadillos, coyotes, sting- 
ing scorpions, red ants, black wood 
ants, javelina hogs, skunks, pos- | 
sums, rabbits, and some cows. 
Cowboys on Foot 

This is where the veteran cow- | 
boy worth his salt must go to get | 
his cows either to sell, to brand, to | 
castrate, to doctor for worms, or | 
merely to count, if curiosity strikes | 
him, to see how many he has. | 


uses 


|cent about standing still 
|red hot branding iron is applied to 


| neat, 


Screw worms are probably the 
most frequent reason the cowboy 
has to do any manual labor, These 
are commonly found in cows or 
calves hooked by other truculent 
cows, scratched by barbed wire, by 
thorns, or found where ‘the umbili- 
cal cord parted from the navel in 
new born calves. 


Infected animals usually go into 
deep brush where the cowboy can- 
not maneuver on horseback and so 
must resort to what he hates to use 
most—his feet. At this stage either 
the cowboy chases the cow out, or 
if the cow is in a bad humor, the 
cow chases the cowboy out. 


The cowboy, a somewhat shrewd 
member of the race in spite of his 
occupation, has found an out, the 
cow dog. These canine coursers of 
the cow hunt do practically all of 
the cowboys’ more’ exasperating 
| tasks—finding the cows, getting 
|them out of brush, keeping them 
from running away or jumping over 
| fences, holding them together, and 
even coralling them. Unfortunately 





| they have not been able to instruct 


them in how to rope, tie, or brand. 

Another term used extensively 
for cow dog is leopard dog, because 
of the spots it carries. 


A new type of screw worm medi- 


tains the drug lindane. If used with 


'an oily base one treatment is usu- 
|ally all that is necessary. If unat- 


tended, screw worms usually kill 
young calves and injure older act- 
tle. 
The Sulling Cow 

Branding, used to identify cattle 
without the use of fisticuffs or ar- 
tillery, is usually administered by 
a branding iron to the cow’s side 


|or rump, the hieroglyphic of the 
| brand being recorded in the county 


clerk’s office. The cow, usually reti- 
while a 


her rump, must either be tied down 
or placed in a branding chute. 

The life of the cowboy is not for 
one who likes things orderly and 
who loves to be around the 
sweet perfume of a woman's hair 
or who likes to return from work 
as neat as when he left home that 
morning. 


| 





| and 


Cows have ways 


one’s plans. Most cow lve and 


bulls invariably like 
hoof swing of theirs seen 
all angles. They use the 
but I have been hit 
sitions near the head 
head, not my head) ar 
posterior. Calves hay 
ating tendency to kic! 
chin while one is t! 
them. This is usual]; 
by flashes of brilliant 
lowed by varying | 
ness. 

But nothing i 
ing than the sulling 
frequent perpetrator 
sit-down strike 
anything with a tr: 
it. These the 
want to move while 
loading chute or or 
the end of a rope. Ths 
don’t want to leave 
and lie down ar 
seen exasperate 
fires under them 
instance a f 
an electric fence 


again to no avail 


ice 


are 
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every time 
got shocked. 


Another denizer 


: lity is the wolf hunt 
cine has taken much of the repe- | 


| tition out of calf doctoring. It con- 


be 


rods may found 


| life, but are usuall 


of their need t 


oO 


| dogs around. The d 
| hunter may keep si? 
| the fan about sixteer 
| , 
|}there are no wolves 


| 
| 


| only 





coyotes, does 
from their purpose 
name. They ferret 
ing villains, catchir 
year. In the meanti 
these six to fifteer 
bought dog food to k 
and happy so they « 
hounds at night. 

The primary enjoyr 
hunter be 
barking of his huntir 
friend who was out 
night was trying to i 
versation when they 
him down. 

“That’s old Sally!” 
when listening to a 
“That’s old Ben,” 
mark when his poot 


seems to 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Help Wanted 


STRINGERS—The Texas Observer is 
building up a bank of reliable reporters 
all over Texas. Professional reporters of 
an enlightened turn of mind are urged 
to contact the Editor, The Texas Observer, 
Drawer F, Capitol Station, Austin. 











ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES— 
If you have some spare time and would 
like to help The Texas Observer grow, 
write the Business Manager for advertis- 
ing solicitation forms. Percentage of saies 
ean be arranged. The Texas Observer, 
Drawer F, Capitol Station, Austin. 


LEGAL ADS 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO Wade H. Miller Defendant, in the 
hereinafter styled and numbered cause: 

You (and each of you) are hereby com- 
manded to appear before the 98th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to be held 
at the courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, Texas, at 
or before 10 o’clock A. M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; that is 
to say, at or before, 10 o’clock A. M. of 
Monday the 8th day of August, 1955, and 
answer the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 101,702, in which Katy Miller is 
Plaintiff and Wade H. Miller is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the 17th day of 
June, 1955, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for judg- 
ment in favor of Plaintiff and against 
Defendant for decree of divorce dissolving 
the bonds of matrimony heretofore and 
now existing between said parties; Plain- 
tiff alleges abandonment by defendant of 
her for a period of more than three years, 
with the intention on the part of Defend- 
ant of making such abandonment per- 
manent; Plaintiff further alleges that no 
children were born of said union and no 
community property was accumulated; 
Plaintiff further prays for relief, general 
and special; 

All of which more fully appears from 
Plaintiff’s Original Petition on file in 
this office, and to which reference is here 
made ; 

If this citation is not served within 90 
days after date of its issuance, it shall be 
returned unserved. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., Clerk 
of the District Courts of Travis County, 
Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand and 
the seal of said Court at office in the City 
of Austin, this the 20th day of June, 


1955. 
(s) O. T. MARTIN, JR, 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 








NOTICE OF INCORPORATION | 
“Notice is hereby given. that Heath | 
Floor Company, 4820 Ayers Street, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, a partnership composed of | 
Oran M. Heath and Melvin K. Heath, was | 
incorporated July 1, 1955, without change 
of name.” 
12-4 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXA6 
TO Darlene Cardwell Defendant, in the | 
hereinafter styled and numbered cause: 
You are hereby commanded to appear 
before the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the court- 
house of said county in the City of Aus- 
tin, Travis County, Texas, at or before 10 
o’clock A. M. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 days from the date of 
issuance hereof; that is to say, at or be 
fore, 10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 15th 
day of August, 1955, and answer the peti- 
tion of plaintiff in Cause Number 101,518, 
in which Albert Cardwell is Plaintiff and 
Darlene Cardwell is defendant, filed in 
said Court on the 25 day of May, 1955, and 


the nature of which said suit is as fol- 
lows: 
Being an action and prayer for judg- 


ment in favor of Plaintiff and against 
Defendant for decree of divorce dissolving 
the bonds of matrimony heretofore and 
now existing between said parties; Plain- 
tiff alleges cruel treatment on the part of 
Defendant towards him of such a nature 
as to render their further living together 
as husband and wife altogether insupport- 
able; Plaintiff further alleges that no 
children were born of said union and no 
community property accumulated; Plain- 
tiff further prays for relief, general and 
special ; 

All of which more fully appears from 
Plaintiff's Original Petition on file in this 
office, and to which reference is here 
made; 

If this citation is not served within 30 
days after date of its issuance, it shall be 
returned unserved. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., Clerk 
of the District Courts of Travis County, 
Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand and the 
seal of said Court at office in the City of 
Austin, this the 27 day of June, 1955. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By (s) GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 
12-4 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO F. M. Wickline, Anna Wickline 
Rock, Inez Wickline Easley, J. D. Wick- 
line, Ruth Ennis Wickline Johnson, 
Wanda Belle Patterson, Myrtle Eva Wick- 
line Johnson, G. Wickline, and the 
Unknown heirs and legal representatives 
of such persons as well as the respective 
spouses or guardians, if any, of such de- 
fendants, who are unknown to Plaintiff 
and (the unknown heirs of) Robert Nolen 
Wickline, deceased and their unknown 
heirs and legal representatives who claim 
any interest in the land hereafter men- 
tioned. 

You and each of you are hereby com- 
manded to appear before the 126th Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis County, 
Texas, at the Courthouse thereof at or 





before 10 o'clock A.M. of the first Mon- 
day after expiration of forty-two (42) 
days from 
the same being the day of August, 
1955, in a suit numbered on the docket of 


29 


| 


the date of issuance hereof, | 


said Court No. 101,814, and styled Stuart | 


Watt vs. F. M. Wickline, et al, wherein 
Stuart Watt is Plaintiff and F. M. 
line, Anna Wickline Rock, 
Easley, J. D. Wickline, Ruth Ennis Wick- 
line Johnson, Wanda 3elle Patterson, 
Myrtle Eva Wickline Johnson, G. A. Wick- 
line and the unknown heirs and legal rep- 


resentatives of such persons as well as 
the respective spouses or guardians, if 
any of such defendants, who are un- 
known to Plaintiff and the unknown 


heirs and legal representatives who claim 
any interest in the land hereafter men- 
tioned, the nature of the said suit being 
one for partition of Lot 27, Block “D” of 
the Ridgetop Addition to the City of Aus- 
tin, Texas, according to the map or Plat 
of record in Volume 2, Page 200 of the 
Plat Records of Travis County, Texas, 
brought by the Plaintiff against the de- 
fendants, wherein the Plaintiff is alleged 
to own approximately 13-16 undivided in- 
terest in said property and the defendants 
an undivided 3-16 undivided interest there- 
in, and in which action Plaintiff alleges 
that the land is incapable of partition in 
kind, and seeks the appointment of a re- 
ceiver to sell such property. 

If this citation is not served within 90 
days after the date of its issuance, it shall 
be returned unserved. 

WITNESS O. T. MARTIN, Jr., Clerk of 
the 126th District Court of Travis County, 
Texas. 

GIVEN under my hand and the seal of 
said Court in Austin, Travis County, Tex- 
as, this 5th day of July, 1955. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 

Clerk of the 126th District Court 

of Travis County, Texas 

By (s) GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 

ISSUED this 5th day of July, 1956. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 

Clerk of the 126th District Court 

of Travis County, Texas 
GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 


By (s) 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Adam Castro Defendant, in the here- 
inafter styled and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to appear 
before the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the court- 
house of said county in the City of Aus- 
tin, Travis County, Texas, at or before 10 
o’clock A. M. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 days from the date 
of issuance hereof; that is to say, at or 
before, 10 o’clock A. M. of Monday the 
22nd day of August, 1955, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause Number 101,- 
813, in which Consuelo Hernandez Castro 
is Plaintiff and Adam Castro is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the ith day of 
July, 1955, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for judg- 
ment in favor of Plaintiff and against De- 
fendant for decree of divorce dissolving 
the bonds of matrimony heretofore and 
now existing between said parties; Plain- 
tiff alleges cruel treatment on the part of 
defendant towards plaintiff of such a na- 


Wick- | 
Inez Wickline | 
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ture as to render their 
gether as husband and 
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manent abandonment 
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CITATION BY PUBLI 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO W. A. Holladay 
hereinafter styled 
You are 
before the 
County, Texas, 
house of said County 
tin, Travis County, 
10 o’clock A.M. of the f M 
ter the expiration of 4 
date of issuance hereof 
or before, 19 o’clock A 
29th day of August, 
petition of plaintiff 
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and the nature of 
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Being 
ment in favor 
Defendant for decree 
the bonds of matrimony 
now existing between 
tiff alleges abandonmer 
plaintiff for a period 
years, with the intentior 
defendant of making 
permanent; Plaintiff 
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result of said union; 
leges that no communit 
accumulated; Plaintiff 
costs of suit, attorney 
general and special; 

All of 
Plaintiff's Original Petit 
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its outcry. The dogs’ yelps are 
music to their ears. They sit back 
listening to the canine moonlight 
onatas before the nervous yelping 
ends them in hot pursuit through 
and catclaw, through 
bottoms and over fences. 

nemesis of the wolf hunter 
rancher who poisons for coy- 
for he generally gets more 
than coyotes, since there are 
dogs than coyotes abroad. The 
hunter looks darkly on such 
rhanded interference with his 
and mourns the demise of his 
little less (or little more) than 
would his own children. A mad 
lf hunter, indeed,- is something 


mesquite 

ver 
The 
the 


otes, 
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id 


rt 


reckon with. 
4 Closing Thought 

I was talking to a farmer the 
ther day who was reminiscing 


ut times gone by and heard an 
Democratic joke. 

that Roosevelt 
his cattle shooting proj- 
ind a couple of typical federal 


ricultural 


eemed was 


with 


employees were look- 
hind a farmer’s barn for some 
when they came 
The animal 
ned ferocious to them but they 
know if they had a license to 
ot it, so they wired Roosevelt its 
“Long coat, 
long grey goattee- 
truculent disposition, 
tin cans or anything it can get 
hold of.” 
ysevelt wired back, “For God's 
don't shoot it—that’s the 


+ } + 
to SsSnoot 
1 


a billy goat 


cription shaggy 


little eyes, 


eard, 


(To be continued) 


News Notes 


Corpus Christi. Thirty Southwest 
Texas business places have been 
t off limits by the Armed Forces 
Control Boa-d. The 
21 San Antonio loan 
They required service 
ersonnel to buy unnecessary life 
health insurance policies to 
back up loans and in some instan- 
never issued the policies. 
Dallas. Moderator Dan Smoot has 
left Facts Forum under unfriendly 
conditions. The Facts Forum pro- 
gram will become a debate between 
two individuals instead of Smoot’s 
version of both sides of an issue. 














Disciplinary 


3U 


include 


companies. 


ces 


ft 


Corpus Christi. Marco Diaz-In- 
fante, a lawyer who represented 
Texas land claimants in Mexico 


City, has been indicted on charges 
ef illegally practicing law in Mex- 
1co. 

Austin. The Texas Supreme Court 
has ruled that bank deposits and 
money must be assessed with other 
property for taxation 





Austin, this the 13th day of July, 1955. 


O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 


By ) GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 





THE STATE OF TEXAS 
To any Sheriff or any Constable within 

e State of Texas—GREETING: 
You are hereby commanded to cause to 
published, ONCE, not less than ten 
ys before the return day thereof, in a 
ewspaper printed in Travis County, 
e . the accompanying citation, of 
hich the herein below following is a 
>» copy——(but if there be no newspaper 
printed in said county, then that you 
ise the said citation to be posted for 
least TEN days before the return term 


hereof as required by law). 

CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE of TEXAS 

To all persons interested in the Estate of 
Annie C. Neely, Deceased. 

No. 16,868, County Court Travis County, 
Texas. The Austin National Bank, Ancil- 
iry Administrator thereof, filed in the 
yunty Court of Travis County, Texas, on 
e 14th day of July, A.D. 1955, its Final 
Account of the condition of the Estate of 
said Annie C. Neely, Deceased, together 
with an Application to be discharged from 
said Estate, 

Said Final Account and Application will 
heard and acted on by said Court on 
first Monday next after the expira- 
tion of ten days from date of Posting or 
Publishing this citation, the same being 
the Ist day of August, 1955, at the Court- 


be 


the 


house thereof in Austin, Texas, at which 
time and place all persons interested in 
the Account for Final Settlement of said 


Estate are required to appear by filing a 
written answer and contest said account 
and application should they choose to do 


80 
The officer executing this writ shall 
promptly serve the same according to re- 
lirements of law, and the mandates 
hereof, and make due return as the law 
directs. 

Given under my hand and the seal of 
said Court at office in Austin, Texas, this 
the 14th day of July, A.D. 1955. 

EMILIE LIMBERG, 
Clerk of the County Court, 
Travis County, Texas 


By M. EPHRAIM, Deputy 
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O INTEGRATE 


AUSTIN 


Sar \ 


eday have i t 
now sett ‘ 
S pre ‘ \ 
integration 

Thus far most East Texa 
munities have beer fficiall 
about the C 
where mn th tat mt t s 


becoming a1 


San : 





passed a resolution directing Scho 

Superintendent Thomas 

wood to t ce 1 with tne 

tion an \ s i 

a suitable plan for integrat 
giving dus gard 1 

ditions, i ) i f 

compliance wit g of 


Court 
earliest possibl. 
Portwood 
90 schools of the §S. A. Indeper 
Schoo! District lt ! 
Desegregation of the Austin Put 
lic Schools will start in the seni 
high schools, but whether it will bs 
the fall « 


may be accomplished 


f 1955 


decided. Superintendent Irby Car- 


ruth said he ike a study 
administr S$ ar ret 
to the At ird in Aug 
ust whether ‘an be tak« 
this fall d Preside 





Noble Prentics 
“The 


Supreme Court's 


Was not our responsibility, but it is 
our responsibility to comply with 


the decision as soon as possible.’ 
Kerrville High to Comply 

Any high school student 
thinks he 
cational 
School (fo: ! 
may apply for admission t Tivy 
High School rd 
the Kerrville Independent Scho 
District has announced 
will be 
proval. 

Kerry 
Wildman said an intense effort wil] 
be made to improve the scholastic: 
curriculum at I 
pare Neg: 
grated program 

Karnes County Independent 
School District |! d ni 
Negroes in the fall. They learned 
that it would take about 
Karnes Ci 


Doyle 








$10,000 t 





said integration in the 


decision 


scnool student who 


is not getting equal edu- 


1 Kerrville 


+ 
°F 





\ 4 
¢ 
) 
Study Authorized in Denison 
¥ *> + Ty N Ss 
l il pS 
it ul 
¢ } s, trans 
) S i I i 
S 
J 5 t y 
> ( ( € é 
i i t “oT ne 
systems | esslor Ss 
i als too 
S I ans egrat S 
s Houston f if 1956 
7 1958. The fail e ¢ ivone 
s a plan the fal f 1955 
SUL RE nte eT i? \ 
nere t ext i 
\ e sa time, authorities 
Hous city government 
advised the Observer tha le ¢ 
nay be considering a sm 
st a ntegration this fall AS€ 


on the distinction between 


who are ‘tt put to a great physica 
hardship in attending Negro 
S ls and others who have 


nennastad } ¥ : ne 
transported iong distances 








In Aust Arno Nowotny, dea 
of student life at the University 
Texas, expressed the t of tl 
gro students there in 1! 
no li + solt ; ‘ 

Graduate Negro st 

iving in univers 

and it has worke 

aid. A Neg g 

4 rsi n € “W A € g i! 
nat ked o a u N 
reves an 

Pr é g S 


Undergraduates will 
at Texas Western at El Pas 
fall and in the rest of the Univ 
sity system in 1956 


El Paso’s schools will 





equip the unty scho grated in the fall, acc ig to a 
for Negroes to meet minimum | decision made there ea The 
standards of the Texas Educatior ow of Friona has integrated its 
Agency, and even then accredita-| three Negro students, and La 
tion would not be assur: One| has been admitting Negro¢ 
spokesman said t incident 

“We don’t } In S 1 Tex Miss Ww 
waste in improving facilities w Harling nd Kings ve 
would be a i ed i greed i i g g 


two.” 
The 
twelve grades t ming 


HOUSTON 
A panel discussi on “What Do 
Texas Liberals Want?”—a question 
asked in an editorial in The Texas 
Observer April 25—will be held by 
the Texas Women’s 
State Committee in Houston July 
25. 

Ten persons will be on the panel 
—Franklin Jones of Marshall, Bill 
Cooper of Dallas, District Atto: 
Tom Moore of Waco, J. Edwir 
Smith of Houston, Dr. W. H. Bry- 
ant of Tyler, Mrs. Suttle Purcell 
La Mesa, Mrs. Jim Bybee of Bren- 
ham, Mrs. A. W. Brisbin of San An- 


Democratic 


tonio, Mrs. Palma Frick of 


ville, and Dr. Chloe Armstrong 
Baylor University in Waco 

Mrs. Jud Collier, chairman of the 
state committee, will preside 
sisted by Mrs. Eleanor Freed 

The subject for the panel 
suggested by the Observer editorial, 
Mrs. Collier said. The _ editorial 
asked what the liberals will be in 
favor of if they win the State Gov- 
ernment in 1956. 

“Everybody knows they are 
against corruption. But, as Adlai 
Stevenson said. guilt is personal 


"eES- 


was 


‘What Liberals Want’ 
Is Houston Foru 


m Topic 


snows no party The man- 





ner in which the water program 
has floundered through an indecis- 


indifferent Le 


f +h 
Or tne 


siclatura 
BssialUlre 


tr enougt disrepair of 11b- 


ral policies Texas,” the edit 
i said 
Those in attendance July 25 will 
guests of Harris County Demo- 
‘rats, Women’s Division, at a buf- 
fe *heon. The panel begins at 


ck at Communication Work- 
ETal! 


609 Chenevert 


15 Texas Projects Salted 


Away in the Pork Barrel 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
committee rep 


ertdin to be adopted fin- 


Congress provides for 
i harbor pr and 


$15 million in federal con- 
oney for Texas in 1955- 
1956 
The $15 million expenditurs 

jonly a small fraction—about one- 
| twentieth—of the total federal ex- 
|penditure the projects will entail 
Their “total estimated federal cost” 
‘is about $300 million 


Guatemala’s Dilemma 


(Bruce Cutler has had exten- citizen, control by the state ove Some forces seek to turn the 
ensive experience in social radio and newspapers—all these|clock back to the Ubico days 
vork in South and Central institutions in Guatemala had thei | Others are militant and committed 
America.—Ed.) roots in the totalitarian past and|to the popular-front kind of com- 

os proved insurmountable temptations |munism. The land reform law still 

By BRUCE CUTLER to the reform politicians and ideal] stands, even though all labor un- 

Written for The Texas Observer for the communists ions were abolished and only re- 

(Last of a Series) Upper 1 ile class and upper|cently a few were allowed to reor- 

AUSTIN lass a fficers became influen- | ganize. Those close to Col. Armas 

ae ++ al t \revalo-Arbenz gove feel he is adequate to his job but 

anne P frec ly because they had |unfortunately is far more liberal 

S , El Sa be able to seek refu in Europe | than most of those who support 
; vel joke be t} luring the Ubico re e and had | him 

me oO had to do | the nec ary education and prep- Those who seek to provide an al- 

; Communist ition for pub ec administrati ternative answer, a third way for 

G 1 had Buicks Educated and acculturated to Eur-| Guatemala, frequently point to the 

- } srudistas (tl ype, these had more ideas that | sister nation of El Salvador as one 

El Saly the ha | exile example. The PRUD movement in 

id jeeps ideas that were appropriate to|E] Salvador differs in two signifi- 

And there—in the visible things | Guatemala Returning to _ their|cant ways from the extremisms of 

he Na il =Palac the cars,, homeland was really returning to a| Guatemala: first, it is a movement 

‘ utward institutions—some of foreign country, whose institutions | given ideology and strength by 

the reasons for the fall of Arbenz and people were vastly different | some ten men, most of whom have 

and the continued success of the from the ones they were used to. always lived in El Salvador, even 

liberation movement in El Salva- | Marxism seemed to them a logical | under the worst that Dictator Mar- 


become evident. E] Salvador’s mold into which to 


President Osorio keeps his own, | organized, 
battered station wagon for personal | tion. 


ambassadors 


Guate- 


and rides visiting 


around in 


se 
Udst 


only state cars 


pour 


unruly “Indian” popula- 


Put up to the test against their 
local society, these men faced the 


tinez, a contemporary of Ubico, had 
to offer. Not only is PRUD indig- 
enous, but it consciously rejects 
the use of violence in social 
organization. This movement which 


dis- 


an 
tne 


re- 


malan tastes run to black. fast cars, | alternative of violence as the com- ousted Dictator Martinez did so 
frequently with side-curtains and | munists use it in social organization through an extremely well-organ- 
sirens and used it. They used it both out | ized and effective sit-down strike 

In retrospect, some of the rea- of ideolog yf their inabil- Faced with moral alternatives, 


and out « 





nment of El Salvador has 


sons for the case of Colonel X and|ity to successfully solve their so- | the gover 

he failure of Guatemala to find! cial problems of a few rich and | attempted to meet its problems on 
iemocracy after overthrowing the |many poor the levels where they must be 
Ubico tyranny can be traced to the Thus, one Guatemalan tyranny solved: through greater economic 
personalities of the men who made | scattered and expatriated its popu- cooperation and a strengthened 
up the later governments as well | lation, only to breed another tyr- peasant community. Old, authori- 
as the political institutions they anny. tarian institutions have been done 
used The question which recurs in ar away with, and new, democratic 

Check points on cars, the regis- out of Guatemala today is “What ones formed 
tration and fingerprinting of every | now?” Not so, yet, in Guatemala. 





A vitally important message to all ICT Group stockholders 
YOU ARE ENTITLED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE NEW 


STOCKHOLDER PROFIT 
SHARING PLAN 


After many months of hard work and careful study, The ICT Life 
Insurance Company is ready to announce an exclusive personal bene- 
fit plan for ICT Group stockholders only! 





Called “Stockholder Profit Sharing 
Plan”, and available only to ICT Group 
stockholders, this plan offers: 


1. INCOME-PRODUCING 
INVESTMENT 


2. SAVINGS BANK SECURITY 
3. LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTICN 








All who participate in the Stockholder 
Profit Sharing Plan create profit for 
themselves in two ways: 


1. FROM CASH DIVIDENDS PAID ON 
UNITS OF THE PLAN 


2. AS STOCKHOLDERS IN ICT IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OR ICT DIS- 
COUNT CORPORATION, YOU 
SHARE IN THE PROFITS MADE BY 
ICT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








If you are an ICT Group stockholder, Home Office Representatives will 


soon be calling on you to fully explain your rights under the Plan and show 


you how to exercise them. For your own benefit and profit, give these 


Representatives an opportunity to point out the many exclusive advantages 


the Plan offers. 


Many of you may want to have the Plan explained in detail to you before 
a Home Office Representative has the chance to contact you personally. 
Below is a coupon to be filled out and mailed if you would like to have 


complete facts on the Plan as soon as possible. 


REMEMBER, STOCKHOLDER PROFIT 
SHARING PLAN IS FOR ICT 
STOCKHOLDERS ONLY! 


icT 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ICT Building, Dallas 





Gentlemen: 


| understand the Stockholder Profit Sharing Plan offers 
me as an ICT Group stockholder many exclusive, unpre- 
cedented benefits. | want to be among the first ICT 
stockholders to hear all about the Plan and receive my 
Allotment Certificate. So, please have a Home Office 
Representative call on me as soon as possible. 





Name. 


Address. 





State 


City 
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